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Letters 


RAJIV’S 
SYMPATHIZERS? 


Dear Race Today, 

The Asian Diary “Punjab: 
Rajiv’s Dilemma” was writ- 
ten as a piece of advice to 
Rajiv Gandhi. As such it has 
very little use to anyone but 
Rajiv and his sympathizers. 
D’Monte tells Rajiv to 
“choose who he _ repre- 
sents, politically, the Sikh 
voice and deal with that sec- 
tion” and to “win [the] 
hearts and minds” of the 
Sikhs. In case Rajiv wearies 
of this task D’Monte 
reminds him that “you have 
to learn to deal with them”. 
I do not know why D’Monte 
considers it his duty to coun- 
sel Rajiv, especially in the 
pages of Race Today. In the 
May 9 1987 issue, The 
Economist offered the same 
counsel to the Prime Minis- 
ter and adopted the same 
analysis of the Punjab prob- 
lem: Gandhi thinks “every 
problem has a technical sol- 
ution”, he shouldn’t alien- 
ate the Sikhs, and he relies 
too much on short term 
political calculations like 
elections in the neighbour- 
ing state of Haryana. It is 
very strange that the 
analyses of Race Today and 
The Economist are identi- 
cal. 

But D’Monte’s sympathy 
for Rajiv’s plight is not just 
objectionable, given what 
Rajiv and the Congress 
Party have done in Punjab 
over the last six years, it is 
obscene. What is hidden 
behind D’Monte’s euphem- 
istic language on Rajiv’s 
“show of force” in the state 
is the fact that the govern- 
ment’s police and military 
have killed at least one 
thousand Sikhs and impris- 
oned many more thousands 
under draconian anti-ter- 
rorist legislation. 
have even been documen- 
ted cases of torture in the 
jails. On the tremendous 
amount of state terror in 
Punjab, D’Monte is silent. 
He only objects to Rajiv’s 
“show of force” on practical 
grounds; it is just a “quick 
bes 

To conclude his piece 
D’Monte argues that the 
demand for a seperate Sikh 
state arose because of Pun- 
jab’s preferential treatment 
by the government under 
the Green Revolution. One 
assumes that because Pun- 
jab’s Sikh farmers got rich 
they wanted their own state. 
This is nonsense. First of all, 
the Sikh farmers have been 


There 


protesting because the gov- 
ernment has been making 
farming much less profita- 
ble — if profitable at all. 
Secondly, the backbone of 
the Akali Dal mass protests, 
which were routinely and 
ruthlessly attacked by the 
government, were not big 
rich farmers. Thirdly, the 
primary demand of the 
Akali Dal and nearly all the 
other Sikh groups, (even 
the ones associated in the 
press as being Khalistan 
supporters), has never been 
for a_ seperate state. 
D’Monte is correct to con- 
nect the Green Revolution 
to the present Punjab crisis 
but I think his connection is 
the inverse of reality. 

Just regard the event 
which propted D’Monte’s 
article: the dismissal of the 
Punjab state government 
this May. May just so hap- 
pens to be the month when 
virtually all of the state’s 
wheat harvest is brought to 
market. This has always 
been a critical time for the 
central government because 
this is when it procures most 
of its wheat stock. It was the 
farmers’ boycotts of the 
grain markets in May-June 
1984 which was the immedi- 
ate provocation for the 
attack on the Golden Tem- 
ple. (A little recognized fact 
but it’s true nonetheless.) 

I expect The Economist 
to write pap like President’s 
Rule in Punjab (ie. military 
rule) is due to Rajiv’s “read- 
iness to take shortcuts for 
immediate political gain” — 
thereby limiting the event’s 
significance to one man’s 
political personality — but 
leftists should recognize 
that this military rule is 
directly related to the strug- 
gles of Punjab’s Sikh far- 
mers. 

John Roosa 
Madison, USA. 


FLYING IN FROM 
JAMAICA 


Dear Race Today, 

A Leicester woman return- 
ing on a flight from Jamaica 
was stopped and searched 
for two-and-a-half hours, 
while other passengers were 
searched for one hour. Dur- 
ing the search all the 
woman’s souvenirs and pre- 
sents were drilled through, 
the heels were broken off 
her shoes, her suitcase was 
broken open. She was then 
taken away for a strip- 
search but as she was so dis- 
traught at this point, they 


made the concession of not 
stripping her completely. 
During the search she 
repeatedly pointed out the 
sexual and racial harass- 
ment to which she was being 
subjected and was told not 
to be hysterical. Finally, 
when the Customs officers 
had found nothing, she was 
released with no apology or 
acknowledgement of her 
ordeal. She was simply told 
“Well, what do you expect 
when you get off a Jamaican 
flight?” 

So what exactly were 
Customs looking for? 
Clearly the incident was not 
simply a quest for drug pos- 
session or trafficking. This 
woman was stopped and 
subjected to humiliation, 
sexual and racial harass- 
ment because she was a 
young, black, woman 
travelling alone. 

The incident is being pur- 
sued by Keith Vaz, Labour 
MP for Leicester South. 
Customs have admitted lia- 
bility, which they rarely do 
in such incidents. The case 
is also being taken up by the 
NCCL. 

Letters of support can be 
sent to Dorothy Francis, c/o 
Leicester Urban Studies 
Centre, 30 New Walk, 
Leicester. 

Nicola Coleman 


SEEKING OUT 
HISTORY 


Dear Race Today, 

The Social History Depart- 
ment at the University of 
Warwick is attempting to 
identify and list materials 
which provide clues to the 
history of those who have 
migrated into Coventry 
over the past 50 years, with 
the aim of writing a book on 
the subject. 

Weare __sparticularly 
interested in contacting past 
and present members of 
Coventry’s Black commun- 
ity who have any materials 
such as press cuttings, 
photographs, documents, 
posters etc., which would be 
of interest. It should be 
stressed that we do not wish 
to keep materials but 
merely to record their exis- 
tence. 

Anyone who wishes to 
contribute to this project or 
require further informa- 
tion, can contact me at the 
University of Warwick, 
Centre For the Study of 
Social History, 

Coventry CV4 7AL 
David Kersey 


Editori 


Britain gets the 
Carnival it Deserves 


As we goto press, the British Home Secretary has signed 
papers allowing the extradition of twenty-six British citi- 
zens to Belgium to stand trial accused of manslaughter in 
the Heysel Stadium disaster. At the same time the 
national newspapers are opening the campaign to ban 
the Notting Hill Carnival. The day’s papers contain 
court reports of those brought to trial as a result of 
arrests at carnival over the bank holiday weekend. 
There are some two hundred and fifty of these. They are 
accused of robbery, mugging, loitering, assault, obstruc- 
tion, attempted robbery, obstruction of policepersons in 
their duty and other crimes which, in the pantheon of 
British villainy, merit lighter sentences than does man- 
slaughter. One does not know whether the crime of 
affray, riot resulting in deaths, conspiracy to cause a dis- 
turbance resulting in mass slaughter, exists in the Bel- 
gian penal code. 

At any rate, and now that the Home Secretary has 
taken a decision on extradition, the future of football in 
Britain and in Europe is not in question. The scale of 
mayhem at Heysel and at Notting Hill carnival ’87 (or 86 
or ’85 or’84 for that matter) are not, to adopt a football 
metaphor, in the same league. Notting Hill Carnival, its 
muggers, its stabbers, its instigators of riotous assembly 
are, compared to the venom set loose at the Liverpool- 
Juventas match, in the fifth division. 

Why make the comparison at all? Because football 
and carnival are national British pastimes. Football hap- 
pens seasonally, lasts for a long period, is perpetrated in 
Europe out of season and retains the allegiance of 
groups of people as political parties do. Carnival which 
is destined to happen once a year on bank holiday, has 
chosen Notting Hill through the history of black settle- 
ment as its venue and attracts at least as big a crowd as a 
cup final at Wembley, if not a crowd three times that 
size. The newspapers this year were unstinting in their 
estimations. The three or four days of the festival 
attracted two or three quarters of a million each time. 

What happens in football? Some twenty-two people 
kick around a bloated skin. They have tradition, a 
known and international human skill, some generalship 
in the marshalling of the individual skills into coherent 
disciplines of the game, rules, referees, a mass audience, 
a mass television audience and capitalism on their side. 

The carnivalists have something else. They started 
with a tradition of the Eastern Caribbean. In those 
islands, notably Trinidad (and of course the South 
American countries which have the same bacchanal) 
carnival has all the elements of British football: team 
supporters, area based bands, TV, competition and 
capitalist involvement as sponsors, advertisers, patrons 
and retainers. In Britain, in Notting Hill, we have a few 
hundred people who carry on the tradition with some 
nostalgia and a lot of encouragement from the semi- 
establishment who see carnival as culture. There are 
steelbands in every right minded school in Britain. 
There are councillors on the left whose commitment to 
Scargill and equal opportunities and cloth-capism 
extend their support for steelbands and costume com- 


al 


clase 


mittees. The nucleus of carnival is the culture of the 
Eastern Caribbean uneasily but inevitably transferred to 
“the Grove”, (that’s what we call it because Ladbroke 
Grove, which you will find in the A to Zis part of the his- 
tory of settlement in Britain and is close by). The rest of 
carnival as Notting Hill sees it is a British phenomenon. 
It answers some deep seated need which crowd 
psychologists, of which there must be many in 
Thatcher’s Britain, can analyse and explain at leisure in 
some other publication. As far as we’re concerned, 
people come. They enjoy themselves, there’s relaxation 
and political sublimation in being part of a crowd that 
dances its way through the streets. No doubt it attracts 
people of all sorts from every black and white commun- 
ity in Britain. Towards dusk some gangs of blacks seize 
opportunities to pillage. Towards dusk the police seek 
opportunities to bag a few people. The intention of bag- 
ging never bears any relation to the incidence of pillage. 
Innocent but potential alienated bystanders are always 
pulled in. It becomes a battle between blacks and the 
Bill. 

The answer is not the removal of carnival to a stadium 
— Heysel was a stadium! The question, before the ans- 
wer is given or offered by the leader-writers of the 
national newspapers, lies in the relationship between the 
stratum of society which feels the state is its enemy and 
will wait for the opportunity of the strength of numbers 
to hit it. 

The hysteria around carnival is fed by commentators 
in the name of the people who go there and fear robbery. 
This is silly. They should declare themselves and say that 
they speak on behalf of the police who do not want to 
devise ways of policing a relatively peaceful fact of life 
and joy in Britain. It is a symbolic day celebrated by 
people from all over the country. The question the 
Times asked was “Shall we ban this festival or put it ina 
stadium where it can be controlled?”. Is it not time they 
asked why people from all over the country attend the 
Carnival celebrations in their thousands. 

The week after Carnival the Sunday Mirror revealed 
that 7,000 police officers were billeted in the area and 
shown the sort of movies that some Tories say caused the 
massacre at Hungerford. We are not surprised. The bulk 
of the police force and a sizeable portion of the young 
black population who attend carnival are aware that the 
test of strength is on the cards. War has been declared, 
they are simply waiting for the next battlefield. 

Britain gets the carnival it deserves. The attempt to 
take it off the streets should not succeed. Yet the heat 
must be taken out of the confrontation. There are two 
ways of doing that. The public who go to carnival must 
be informed more closely about what not to take with 
them, what hours to keep and how to seperate fun and 
frustration. Secondly, the police must behave as though 
they are at a carnival with all its promise of petty disor- 
der and not like troops demanding a riot to quell. The 
responsibility for both tasks lies with the Metropolitan 
police and its political masters and with the Carnival and 
Arts Committee (CAC) who have the function of plan- 
ning, informing and of stewardship. 


Race Today Collective 
September 1987 
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placed an additional burden on Bangladeshi families who 
are trying to establish themselves in the UK. Over the 


Bangladeshi Homeless Families: 


The Tower Hamlets Solution past 25 years many Bangladeshi men came to live and 

The borough of Tower Hamlets in London’s East: End work in the UK. Those who came to the Tower Hamlets 
contains some of the worst housing in Western Europe. area were mainly seeking work in the local garment 

The borough also has one fifth of Britain’s 100,000 strong industry. Some left wives and children at home in 

Bangladeshi community, and it is the Bangladeshi com- Bangladesh, and some single men made visits home, mar- 

munity which occupies much of this poor quality housing, ried and fathered children. Under British immigration | _ 

most of it in the Spitalfields and Brick Lane area just to legislation, such men hav the absolute right to bring | 

the east of the City of London. their wives and children here to join them. This right is | 

The council, currently under the political control of the much harder to exercise than it need be, because British | 3 

Liberal Party, is itself responsible for these bad housing i officials are reluctant to accept that families | = 

conditions. Just over four fifths of the housing stock in 

Tower Hamlets — 50,000 dwellings — is public housing, 


owned and run by Tower Hamlets council. Yet the 
borough, under both the Liberal administration and pre- 
vious Labour administrations, has a long record of mis- 
management of its housing stock. A significant propor- 
tion of the borough’s housing requires major rehabilita- 
tion, modernisation and repair. There are about.9,000__ requirements to the Home Office’s immigr. ration oe so 
people on the housing waiting list, yet. the borough has ~—_‘ that when families are eventually reunited in the UK it | 
over 3,000 empty properties under its control. A par- — denies any responsibility for housing them. ae 
liamentary investigation by the Home Affairs Sub-Com- 
mittee on Race Relations and Immigration which eh 
recently examined the social conditions facing Britain’s The case came to trial in July, but the Co 
Bangladeshis pointed out that, “There is a mismatch bet- | Tower Hamlet’s interpretation of intention: 
| ween applications and available housing, with a particu- ness. An appeal is pending. 
lar shortage of bed-sit or one-room dwellings and dwel- In the interviews below, some of the families 
lings for large families.” 


with. Tower Hamlets council. 


A large proportion of local households — 1,230. in Tinr Esward 


1984/85 — are classified as homeless by the local author- 
ity, and many of these families are housed by the council << I first came in 1963. 12 
in hotels or bed and breakfast accommodation, often living in Leeds. I was working 
many miles from Tower Hamlets itself. All local a presser. I worked three y 
authorities in Britain are under a duty to house homeless 
families in priority need, but many of them meet this legal my Nother twa te : 
’ bought house in.’64. There was a — 
requirement by placing families in hotels instead of fire burnt the house in ’67. Ther 
allocating them to council housing. This year hotel bills we had council flat. The counci 
are costing the council £18 million — money which could flat was in three brothers’ nam: 
have been better spent on building and repairing houses did’ not stay there: | ae 
in the borough. Some families are in hotels as far away as 
Heathrow or Southend. 90 per cent of those classified. 
homeless in Tower Hamlets are Bangladeshi, as 
per cent of those in bed and breakfast and hotel a 
modation. 


work. And in Aldgate 
working in tailor’ s shop a 
ser. I was working neal 
ae pare. I was worki 


authorities” responsibilities for hatlaees families Stal 
that councils do not have.to house homeless families 
they have become oy homeless”, that is, th: 


so--had three br 
“had to go. Then I applied for rooms. We 1 
ry permit. I got the entry per- : 
ait but I couldn’t raise the money 


2. Spurn but have taken no action 
“party srpresentain= oe Hamlets new 


_iINEW/S_ BIAICKIGRIOUN/D, 


crowded condition. We were 


staying there because of my 
mother, when my mother died 
there is no reason why my family 
and I should stay there. 

When I first came to this coun- 
try with my family I stayed with 
my brother in 6 Albert Court. I 
couldn’t stay there very long 
because there were no space. So I 
told him that I applied for hous- 
ing, so let me go and see what 
happens. So when I went to coun- 
cil they asked me to wait and we 
will do something for you. And 
after a while they asked me to 
move to the hotel. Six months 
after I moved to the hotel we 
received a letter from Tower 
Hamlets. I don’t know how to 
read or write so I took it to some- 
body else and the letter said that 
you have to leave hotel by 8th of 


May. I went crazy, I didn’t know: 


what to do. I went to manager. 
Manager said don’t worry, go-to 
Tower Hamlets I am sure they 
will do something. I went to 
council and asked them to check 
my file. That have you taken the 
right decision and where I can go 
with my children, I have nowhere 
to go. I was living in Tower Hi 

lets area for the last 20 
Then one woman in housing 
me I can’t help you, I can’t hi 
you at all. But then they let 


a 
and asked to move to hotel, Then ... 
| we. went to social services and — 
~| then we had another week of 


2 hotel pooking. Then. we went to 


could stay in ‘te hotel. [ 
| went to Liberal meetin 

| sure what the name of | 
| ing. Is it House of Co: 


and shouting. And 
help us and our 
nothing happened. 
we went to a meéti 
hall. And all the 
with us. They also as 
help us. But the Lib: 
lors there didn’t answ 
and they didn’t sa 
should do about the 
Then we came back. | 
we are staying in the h 
And then we went to s 
And then probably he 
injunction for us. I don 
how we are staying in the hot 
I don’t know why cou 


family I had to stay in the hotel 


and I couldn’t work because it is .. 
impossible to work from.a hotel. ~ 


When I will be.rehoused and I'll 
move to our area I will work. My 
two brothers live in Tower Ham- 
lets. The elder brother lives in 
Dustan’s House. And I always 
stayed with them — I applied for 
housing in 1975 or 6 in Tower 
Hamlets town hall. My name is 
there. They gave me a small piece 
of paper. I have lost it, otherwise 
I would be able to show you. That 
is our area, we like to live there, 
we love to live there. Always we 
go back there. And there is work 
around and I can — I will be able 
to find a work. We always lived 
there, stayed there. Why council 


took that decision I don’t know. 


I am living with great diffi- 
culty. My. wife is not very well. 


‘My children, they always suffer 


from this and that. This is a hotel, 

lots of people coming and going, 
and children they can’t go outside 
even in the corridor. If they go to 
corridor manager gets._very 
angry, so they have to stay 
indoors. But we don’t know what 


is happening. The date council .. 
asked us to leave the hotel, at _ frier 
_that day manager. took every- 
thing out from the room, even 
the curtains. The hotel is like a... ti 


1 prison. We are living with, 
you know, great difficulty. The 


children, they are suffering a lot. 
They can't ee ‘outside, ae 


ham..J-worked therein D millfor _ 
“two years. After two years I went 


to Bangladesh. When I came 
back from Bangladesh, I lived at 


43 Everett house in Broad Street. 


In ’80 I applied for housing in 
Tower Hamlets. They put me on 
the waiting list in ’80. In 1984 
they asked me where do you want 
to be rehoused? I told them I 
don’t want accommodation now. 
My family’s coming, when they 
arrive here I will accept an offer. 
I filled up another form. I applied 
for entry permit for my family in 
’85. 2 September ’86 I received a 
letter to go to Bangladesh to get 
the entry. In ’85 I was here since 
1 April. 29 August Iwent to 
Bangladesh for the entry permit. 


And I got the entry on.2.Sep-_ 


tember. After-I-got the entry, 
entry officer asked me to go to 
London as soon as possible. I 
wanted to wait a few more weeks 
and the officer said no, you must 
go now with your family. So 
within four weeks I came back 
with my family. In October ’86, 
25 October, I arrived here and 27 
October I went to homeless per- 


‘sons unit. I-was staying with my 


end for two nights and then 
g at he evicted me. He said, 
your own accommoda- 


sons unit. T showed them both 


” So I went to homeless per=»... 


When I applied for entry to 
bring my family here, to British 
High Commission, the British — 
officer from British High Com- 
mission gave me the entry and 
told me go back to London as 
soon as possible. You must get 
back within a few weeks. The 
entry officer told me that. In 
Bangladesh there is a very small 
room and there I stayed. My sis- 
ter stays there. It’s only one 
kitchen andaroom. Why did 
they ask us to come here with 
children and face all this prob- 
lem. We might have stayed: back 
in Bangladesh: “And it’s’ real 
problem with all the children: 
When they offered:me the tem- 
porary accommodation I stayed 


‘there a few months er, but when I 


received the letter I felt very bad, 
felt differently. They asked me to 
stay here, now they.are giving me 
notice to leave it. I didn’t do any- 
thing wrong. Anyway, I went.to 
social service. They asked me to 
go to law centre. And where else 
I can go, I didn’t know where to 
go. They offered me temporary 
accommodation, now they are 
taking it back. Now they're ask- 
ing me to leave the accommoda- 
tion. Where I can go with all my 
children, they’re little? I have 
nowhere to live: I have re 


_ togo. 
~ waiting list cards from 84. They __ 
offered me a flat in ’84. I showed — 
that card and the card I received . 


1 am living in London for 24 to 


: 5 years. I am not illegal immig- 
__ rant, I am legal. I came here with 
omy family with permission. I was 


1e ere ving in 43 Everett House in 


soyd Street, and I left that house 


- _ in ’85, in January ’85 I left that 


house. But I stayed there that 


= tong. Why they are giving me 


|. stay in London? 


g oe Hamlets: gave me the 


passports, new one “and twoold ee 

ones. And then he noted all the 
_ information from the passport. 
_ He didn’t ask me any question, = 
_ He only asked me where did you ns 


notice today? I don’t know. 


Now I should have accommo- 
. dation but they are not giving me 
accommodation, they're giving 

me notice..Where I can go now 
5 with my children? 


‘When social service asked me 


to go to law centre I went to law 
€ centre. Ihad found solicitor and 
' I told him the history, everything 
-_ about me and he wrote it down. 
And now case is going to court. If 


I win I will have an accommoda- 
tion and I’m just hoping that I 


will win and will have an accom- 
“modation. I only hope that Yl 


have an ‘accommodation. Now a 
olicitor i is dealing with the case. 
nd I go with other families. 
1 to” them will 
ave nowhere to 


appen to me 


know _where 


The ae interviews were irst Z 
broadcast on C4's Bandung File. 
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LORINE STAPLETON 


EVENING OF 
SUPPORT FOR 
WANYIRI KIHORO — 


More than 300 people gathered 
at the Africa Centre in July to 
mark the first anniversary of the 
arrest of Wanyiri Kihoro and to 
launch the Wanyiri Kihoro Legal 
Fund. 

Wanyiri Kihoro, a lawyer and 
formerly Education and Prog- 
ramme Officer, at the Africa 
Centre was arrested at his home 
in Mombasa on July 30, 1986 and 
held incommunicado. No 
charges or further explanations 
of the grounds for his detention 
have been given by the Kenyan 
authorities. After his arrest he 
was denied access to his family or 
lawyers. Amnesty International 
issued urgent appeals and expres- 
sed fear about his treatment. On 
October 17, the official Kenya 
Gazette announced that he had 
been detained without trial. 

The meeting, chaired by 
Jerusha Castley was addressed by 
a wide variety of speakers includ- 
ing human rights lawyer Lord 
Gifford, Martin Hill of Amnesty 
International, Ngugi wa Thiong’o, 
Kenyan playwright and author 
and performing artists such as 
Pitika Ntuli, Ahmed Sheik of Afri- 
can Dawn and Morena Moreng. 

Amnesty International has 
adopted Wanyiri Kihoro, his 
lawyer Gibson Kamau Kuria and 
the nine other persons detained 
without trial as prisoners of con- 
science. 

There were other speakers 
who made contributions. Abdul- 
rahman Babu, the current chair- 
man of the Africa Centre’s Coun- 
cil of Management stressed the 
importance of meetings such as 
the one being held for Wanyiri 
and also letter-writing campaigns 
and urged friends of Wanyiri and 
other political prisoners in Kenya 
to make sure that the authorities 
in Kenya know of the interna- 
tional concern. John La Rose, 
publisher and Chairman of the 
Committee for the Release of 
Political Prisoners in Kenya, 
stated that it was the right and 
obligation of progressive people 
in the Caribbean to support the 
struggles of Kenyan people. He 


spoke of the inspiration that 
people in the Caribbean had got 
from the Kenya Land and Free- 
dom Army (Mau Mau) fighting 
the British in the 1950s. The 
meeting also heard messages of 
solidarity from Sweden, Man- 
chester, Sheffield. 

Wanjiru, wife of Wanyiri 
expressed her gratitude for the 
expressions of solidarity from 
hundreds of people the world 
over. She urged people to write 
letters to Kenyan authorities, to 
their MPs and to talk about the 
situation in Kenya whenever the 
opportunity arose. 


DRAFT RESISTER 
IMPRISONED 


Anti-draft activist Gillam Kerley 
has begun serving a three-year 
prison term at the Leavenworth 
Federal Penitentiary in Kansas. 
He was sentenced and fined 
$10,000 for refusing to register 
for the draft. But in handing 
down the sentence — the harsh- 
est given a non-registrant since 
the Vietnam War — Judge John 
Shabaz gave an interesting jus- 
tification unrelated to the charge. 
He accused Gillam, as the execu- 
tive director of the Committee 
Against Registration and the 
Draft (CARD), of “continuing 
criminal activities” in “aiding, 
abetting and encouraging” other 
draft resisters. 

Kerley, 26, has been a law stu- 
dent and bookstore owner in 
Madison, Wisconsin. In 1982, he 
was. targetted for prosecution as 


~one of 18 vocal non-registrants 


and entered a plea of “not guilty 
by reason of sanity.” His friends, 


«parents and community gave him 


their full support during the ups 
and downs of the trial process. At 
its end, the judge decided to 
imprison Gillam before a deci- 
sion on his appeal. Now, the 
national CARD and its 50 local 
affiliate groups have launched 
the Campaign to Free Gillam 
Kerley. As Gillam said recently 
in an interview from Leaven- 
worth, “Given the nature of my 
offence, the manner in which I 
was selected for prosecution, and 
Judge Shabaz’s justification for 
the severity of my sentence, there 
should be no question that I am 
being held as a political prisoner. 
What we are seeing, in this case 
and others, is the criminalization 
of political dissent.” 

Gillam Kerley is’ the only 
American in prison today for 
resisting draft registration. 

CARD is applying to Amnesty 
International and the United 
Nations Commission on Human 


Rights, urging his adoption as a 
prisoner of conscience. 

For further information con- 
tact Zoltan Grossman at 731 
State Street, Madison WI 53703 
or call (608) 257-53703. 


FREE MOSES MAYEKISO 


In August 1987 the South African regime hanged Wellington Mielies 
and Moses Jantijies, two black activist convicted of killing a black town 
Councillor. A similar fate awaits leading South African trade unionist, 
Moses Mayekiso, if convicted of the charges of high treason and sedi- 
tion. 

Moses is General Secretary of South Africa’s second largest inde- 
pendent trade union, the Metal and Allied Workers Union. He is cur- 
rently being held in Johannesburg prison, Mondeor. This is the first 
time a high treason charge has been laid against a senior Trade Union 
leader. 

Moses, aged 38 was born in the Eastern Cape Province, now called 
the independent ‘homeland’ of Transkei. Like many young men from 
the impoverished rurai areas, he became a migrant worker in the 
mines. 

In 1978 Moses joined the fledgling Metal and Allied Workers 
Union. He became a key figure in building MAWU into a force to be 
reckoned with. 

In 1980, as Transval secretary of MAWU, Moses played a leading 
role in various struggles for union recognition as well as in several suc- 
cessful battles to improve pay and conditions. 

After the mass ‘stayaway’ strike by workers on the gold-rich Wit- 
watersrand in 1984, Moses was arrested and kept in solitary confine- 
ment at the notorious John Vorster Square detention centre. Follow- 
ing pressure from workers in South Africa and supporters abroad, he 
was released after a month in detention. 

He had become a prime target of an increasingly vengeful state. 

In April and May of 1985 he was arrested and released without being 
charged. Again in February 1986 the state threatened serious charges, 
but without any evidence and in the face of a concerted campaign and 
strike action by MAWU, they had to let him go. 

In 1986 Moses visited Britain to publicise the plight of mine workers. 
In his absence the government declared a state of emergency on June 
12 1986 and the Pretoria regime refused to renew his passport which 
was due to expire on June 14. It was an attempt to force him into exile. 
On June 28 Moses returned home from Europe and was arrested at the 
Johannesburg airport under the State of Emergency powers. In Sep- 
tember Moses appears in court and faces the possibility of further 
charges. 

The Friends of Moses Mayekiso in Britain are campaigning for his 
release. For those who want to make contributions, obtain T-Shirts, 
badges, stickers, postcards, fact sheets, contact Friends of Moses 
Mayekiso, Acorn House, 314-320 Grays Inn Road, London WC1X 
8DP. 


MARCH FROM 
BROADWATER FARM TO 10 DOWNING STREET 
Saturday October 3rd 1987 10.00am 

WE DEMAND: 
A Public Enquiry into the uprising on 6th October 1985! 
The immediate release of the innocent youths framed 
and convicted after the uprising! 
Fight State Racism and Oppression! 


Called by: The Movement for Civil Rights and Justice 
Tel: 01- 808 1667 or 01-885 3752 
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The Police vs 
Carnival 


A personal account by Leroy Witter 


“Riot Terror at Carnival”, “Riot 
Yobs Slash Girl Cop” and “The Bat- 
tle of Portobello Road” were the 
sensationalist front page headlines 
of the Daily Mail, The Sun and The 
Independent respectively after the 
1987 Bank Holiday Carnival. After 
two days of almost unreported mer- 
rymaking the establishment minded 
press tried to enlighten the British 
public with a series of semi-fictional 
stories and mistruths, fit for the 
pages of a comic strip, dressed up in 
a number of emotive statistics 
designed to leave the reader casting 
doubts over the future existence of 
the Notting Hill Carnival. 

Some million people attended this 
years Carnival, dancing their way 
through the streets of Notting Hill. 
The Soca bands were as vibrant as 
ever, whilst the costumes were even 
more spectacular than previous 
years. The Sound systems attracted 
equal numbers of the crowd. The 
Soul sounds kept everyone rocking. 
The Reggae sounds on the other 
hand ensured that those who were 
not doing the Shoulder Move were 
bawling forward to the inventive 
lyrics of the DJs. Yet these aspects of 
Carnival, the biggest festival in 
Europe, was ignored by the press. 

The degree of violence during 
Monday night was exaggerated to 
the extremes of anti-Carnival hys- 
teria. Fighting was limited to a few 
streets. The calm noted on All Saints 
Road when the troubles began is 
indicative of the triviality of the 
events compared to past urban riots. 
The desire to criminalise Carnival 
ravers and the black community in 
particular is nothing new to the 
trashy British press. Neither is their 
willingness to turn a blind eye to 
police brutality. 

I myself saw eight truncheon 
wielding policemen chase and deck 
one man. He was bludgeoned with 
truncheons and kicked from all 


directions. Obviously thinking that 
this was not enough minimum force 
to bring about an arrest, three of the 
officers went down on all fours, on 
top of the man, kneading his back 
into the crushing glass beneath him. 
Other officers looked threateningly 
at the crowd and assaulted those 
who tried to intervene to save the 
man. The man was finally draped 
up and dumped into a police 
van... Throughout the whole of 
Monday the police contributed to 
the growing tension that culminated 
in the fighting later on. Police, 
standing on walls, lined the length of 
Acklam Road, the scene of clashes 
later that night. They looked down 
ominously on passer-by. Further 
down Acklam Road, a remote con- 
trolled video camera had been 
attached to the motorway flyover 
over the two days. They were sur- 
veilling ravers bubbling to the 


sounds of Java sound system. As if. 


this was not intolerable enough 
policemen on the vantage point of 
the motorway peered over with zoom 
lense cameras brazenly taking pic- 
tures of individuals in the crowd down 
below. Another took an even closer 
look with high powered binoculars. 
According to police reports dis- 
turbances initially broke out on Por- 
tobello Road at about 2100 hours. 
Later further trouble developed on 
Acklam Road. Yet at about the 
same time where I was, at a road off 
the opposite end of Portobello Road 
to where the trouble had been 
reported, a hoard of police officers 
assembled themselves facing us 
behind riot shields. Rows of officers 
without any apparent reason pre- 
vented any free movement in an area 
whose atmosphere was transformed 
from excited whistle blowing to 
intense panic. People started run- 
ning everywhere fearing what the 
police might do. As I and the people 
I was with went around the corner, 
deciding that we would make our 
way home, we found that the streets 
were saturated with police, many of 
them hostile and abrasive. We were 
boxed in from all directions by the 
police cordons. Confusion reigned. 


Only after a number of heated argu- 
ments with the police in a clos- 
trophobic atmosphere were we 
allowed to make our way home. As I 
passed through I observed a group of 
officers loading the pouches of a 
black waist jacket with what 
appeared to be either CS gas cannis- 
ters or plastic bullets. 


On Monday the police were ready 
and prepared to crush a riot, so 
much so that they over reacted. Full 
para-military equipment was 
used. .. Police riot squads, some 
from the Territorial Support Group 
suddenly appeared from nowhere at 
an instant. These police officers 
were different. They were not the 
officers policing the carnival earlier. 
They wore military styled helmets 
and bland special fire resistance 
overalls, looking something akin to 
the CRS riot police in France. They 
had gas masks as well as military 
styled Land Rovers with bullet proof 
armour and gun-ports and they car- 
ried sub machine guns. The firearms 
appeared to be the Koch and the 
Neckler automatic sub-machine 
guns. 

The arguments put forward to ban 
the Carnival, on the basis of the level 
of crime, are inherantly racist in 
their nature. Did anyone suggest 
that football be banned after the 
rioting at Millwall Football Club 
some seasons ago? The idea that car- 
nival be held in a park shows the 
ignorance of many people in posi- 
tions of power and their intolerance 
to a diversity of cultures. Carnival is 
a street event not a circus to be 
evicted from Notting Hill and 
dumped on a green in Finsbury 
Park. 

There are many questions to be 
asked. Hopefully there will be some- 
one to ask them. The responsibility 
is now on the black MPs in Parlia- 
ment to challenge the anti-Carnival 
lobby whose cause has been already 
championed by Conservative MPs. 
The police have set an ugly prece- 
dent. If they are to be allowed to get 
away with the abuse of their powers 
it is likely that the disturbances on 
Monday will be a drop in the ocean 
compared to the scale of violence 
and certainty of deaths that is almost 
inevitable now. 


We publish an edited version of this unsolicited 
response to events which occurred at the 
Notting Hill Carnival 1987. 


AN THE 
LAME 


by Tim Hector 


Garvey and 


Garveyism 
— A Critical 
Appreciation 


Speaking in Montserrat in 1938, three 
years before his death and after hav- 
ing been an international figure for 
more than 20 years, Garvey said of 
himself, “I came from a surrounding 
not better than many of you, but my 
mind lifted me out of my surround- 
ings.” Or listen to him again as he 
spoke in St Kitts in December 1937, 
“if you know the world, you know 
the greatest men had humble begin- 
nings.” 

Anyone who returns to the foun- 
tainhead of Garveyism will find as a 
recurring theme this sense of uplift- 
ment, this sense that it was up to 
black people to uplift themselves, by 
their own efforts, from the degrada- 
tions of slavery and colonialism. 

Among Garvey’s correspondence 
will be found this, written as early as 
1919: “The [blacks] are being ‘wel- 
fared’ to death. Every little grafter 
and graftee, every pseudo-pys- 
chologist and every hypocritical 
preacher, every angel and every 
gambler, every orator and every 
shyster, every good natured simple- 
ton and every sycophant, every bully 
and every weak-brained pretentious 
fool and every highwayman and liar 
are working overtime with an 
alleged welfare scheme to help the 
[black] man and brother.” 
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Were Garvey, born on August 17, 
1887 and dying in 1940, to come back 
to life now he would be utterly fran- 
tic to see that we are still the objects 
of welfare schemes, proposed by 
angels and gamblers, simpleton’s 
and sycophants, bullies and weak- 
brained pretentious fools. He would 
be more suprised that those who fol- 
lowed him in the Caribbean and 
adhered to his views, have them- 
selves attained political power, and 
are using that power to the advan- 
tage of foreign shysters and crooks, 
selling the national resources and 
possibilities, to every shyster and 
highwaymen, that we as blacks in the 
twentieth century are still in the pos- 
ition, where we were exchanging our 
wealth, with white foreigners, called 
“investors”, for a string of beads! 


‘‘We need not approach 
Garvey uncritically. Nor need 
we utter an unending paean 
of praise to the great man, 
since such odes sanctify 
and turn men into saints, 
from whom we learn nothing 
practical.” 


But then again, Garvey would not 
be so suprised. He himself saw and 
foresaw it all. Marcus Mosiah Garvey 
wrote in 1935: “Our civilisation today 
is the positive result of the creative 
thought of those who are today mas- 
tering our politics, our sciences, our 
industry. The Negro laments his pos- 
ition in the midst of these changes, 
whether they be upward or down- 
ward, but has failed within modern 
times to apply himself to the willing- 
ness of doing or creating for himself, 
thereby establishing his own place in 
civilisation.” Garvey never wavered 
from this. It remained the essence of 
his thought, that the black man could 
only liberate himself by his own 
achievements in arts and sciences, in 
agriculture and industry, in steam- 
ship lines and airlines. 

We need not approach Garvey 
uncritically. Nor need we utter an 
unending paean of praise to the 
great man, since such odes sanctify 
and turn men into saints, from whom 
we learn nothing practical. Garvey 
believed that the black man had to 
copy European civilisation and 
reproduce it himself. Garvey put it 
this way. “Until you can produce 
what the white man has produced 
you will not be his equal.” 

As a result of this view Garvey 
was hostile to and expressed strenu- 


ous opposition to black folk culture. 
Said he: “Spiritual and Jazz Music 
[we can add calypso and reggae] are 
credited to the Negro, but it was sim- 
ply because we did not know better 
music.” 

Even in his view of Africa he saw 
a future liberated Africa as a replica 
of Europe. Garvey wrote in 1935, 
“There are more than 200 million 
Negroes in Africa with a continent 
that is large and resourceful. Let him 
[the Negro] build there, let him build 
his own nations, let him build his 
own civilization let him show the 
world a duplicate in Africa of what 
exists in Europe-” Africa redeemed 
and liberated, in Garvey’s view was 
to be a duplicate of Europe. But, it 
must be remembered, even as a dup- 
licate of Europe, the new African — 
European civilization was to be the 
task and work of Africans. Hence 
Garvey’s overriding ideal — Africa 
for Africans. 

Garvey, to be sure, was opposed, 
absolutely opposed, to the unscien- 
tific. And he saw European civiliza- 
tion as scientific, above all else. 
Therefore he drew the conclusion 
and made this criticism against the 
negro race: “Unfortunately, among 
the sentimental, emotional and 
sometimes superstitious, people of 
ultra mental slackness are members 
of the Negro race who dream and see 
visions, not in the sober practical 
way but as actuated and influenced 
by pure emotion. Such a practice has 
led the race to no appreciative goal, 
but to the contrary, has left us 
dumped in the gutter of practical 
life.” 

Insofar as Garvey was fulminating 
against those who use various drugs 
to meditate, “itate” if you prefer, in 
order to see visions, Garvey was no 
doubt right. Such practices have 
indeed “Left us dumped in the gutter 
of practical life” as Garvey himself 
observed. But in so far, as Garvey 
failed to note that European and 
American civilization are in fact 
based on first the enslavement and 
then the political domination and 
manipulation of other peoples and 
that it was on this structure of domi- 
nation of non-European peoples, 
that European and American sci- 
ence and technology are based. 

Indeed, had Garvey lived beyond 
1940, he would have seen America 
become the dominant power in the 
world, by virtue of supplanting 
Spain from the Spanish Empire in 
South and Central America, and by 
succeeding to the British Empire in 
the Caribbean and Africa after the 


Second World War. 

I am not suggesting in any way, 
manner or form that Garvey was not 
aware of the essential idea which 
underlies and underpins white West- 
ern civilization [and by white West- 
ern I also include the Soviet Union 
which is an integral part of Western 
civilization]. On the contrary, Gar- 
vey was very much aware, pro- 
foundly aware, of the key concept of 
white Western civilization. 

Garvey as everyone knows, or 
ought to know, was hostile to nearly 
all the other black writers and 
activists of his time, be they refor- 
mist or revolutionary, be it Booker 
T. Washington or W.E.B. Du Bois, 
or be it his fellow Jamaican, the poet 
Claude McKay or the American 
poet James Weldon Johnson. He 
repudiated their literature. As 
Garvey himself put it, to be relevant 
and justifiable black literature, to be 
valid, must inculcate in the black 
man the same “dominant idea of 
control” monopolized by the white 
man. And this dominant idea of con- 
trol Garvey expressed thus: “He [the 
white man] feels he must govern, 
that no one must be above him. Such 
a feeling inspires him to _ his 
accomplishments, and so he is ruler 
everywhere you find him.” Garvey 
therefore saw himself as a black 
Napoleon, guided by the same belief 
that black men had to accept and aim 
at Western standards and style of 
leadership, to create a similar civili- 
zation. 

This contradiction in Garvey’s 
thought led the most outstanding 
scholar of Garvey’s work, Professor 
Robert Hill, himself a Jamaican, to 
conclude: “Despite Garvey being 
the most outspoken black opponent 
of continued European domination 
of Africa in the post-war period. . . 
paradoxically he held up to blacks 
the system of European domination 
as a mirror of racial success.” 

Always Garvey believed that 
Africans at home and abroad had to 
create a new civilization based on 
European-American ideas and prac- 
tices. Reproduce Europe in Africa 
and we would gain respect. And as 
he put it, “and when the Negro can 
lay down a proper system of civiliza- 
tion, which is of the standard of the 
white man only then will the pre- 
_judice from which he now suffers. . . 
disappear as the mist before dawn of 
day.” 

At a certain level Garvey was not 
wrong. Equality between civiliza- 
tions, of necessity, presupposes an 
equal level of achievement in science 
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and technology, in agriculture and 
industry, and above all, in the free- 


dom of the individual as an essential 
part of the community, so that indi- 
vidual and community complement 
each other, instead of being opposite 
as in Western civilization. In other 
words in stating my agreement with 
Garvey I have stated my disagree- 
ment at the same time. The black 
man for his development must 
repudiate the Western idea, that 
dominance is the key to all human 
and political relations. That domi- 
nance of man over woman, of white 
men over black men, of indus- 
trialized over non-industrialised 
nations is the essence of white West- 
ern development. 

We have to find a new path. A 
path, in which, and through which, 
in social, economic and _ political 
relations, men and womem are one 
and equal, in which the individual is 
not overwhelmed by the community 
(the basis in my view of all Western 
neuroses), and, in which, the com- 
munity makes possible the indi- 
vidual capable of a variety of labours 
and creative activities, and in which 
the individual sits and determines 
the goals of the community through 
democratic councils. 

I want though to end, for now, 
with what I think is most essential in 
Garvey’s thought for people of the 
Caribbean. Garvey advocated 
national independence and was 
among the first to think and act on 
that premiss. That facts stands to his 
international and eternal credit. 
Garvey too, felt that for there to be 
black liberation, such a movement 
had to be international. Hence he 
founded the Universal Negro 


Improvement Association. In this 
international movement for Black or 
African Liberation he saw the role of 
the Caribbean as vital. 

This is what he said in 1913: 
“There have been several move- 
ments to federate the British West 
Indian Islands, but owing to paroc- 
hial feelings nothing definite has 
been achieved. Ere long this change 
is sure to come about because the 
people of these islands are all one. 
They live under the same conditions, 
are of the same race and mind, and 
have the same feelings and senti- 
ments regarding the things of the 
world. 

As one who knows the people 
well, I make no apology for proph- 
esying that there will soon be a turn- 
ing point in the history of the West 
Indies and that the people who 
inhabit that portion of the Western 
Hemisphere will be the instruments 
of uniting a scattered race who, 
before the close of many centuries, 
will found an Empire on which the 
sun shall shine as ceaselessly as it 
shines on the Empire of the North 
today. This may be regarded as a 
dream, but I will point my critical 
friends to the lessons of history.” 

So that we see, contrary to the 
popular view that Garvey advocated 
back to Africa as the solution to 
black liberation, Garvey advocated 
Caribbean unity. And more than 
that, he saw Caribbean unity as lay- 
ing the basis for the liberation of 
Africans at home and abroad. 

Nor, was this mere vision. It was a 
vision rooted in the lessons of his- 
tory. From humble beginnings in 
slavery, the sons and daughters of 
slaves could build a new civilization. 
That was Garvey’s view. It is my 
view that that new civilization, can 
lay a new basis for a new world civili- 
zation, different in nature and pur- 
pose, from Western civilization 
which now threatens to abolish 
humankind in a universal nuclear 
meltdown. Garvey’s 100th anniver- 
sary therefore has tremendous 
meaning for all of us. 


Tim Hector is leader of the Antigua Caribbean 
Liberation Movement and Editor of its weekly 
paper Outlet. 


Stir It Up — 
The Bob Marley Legacy 


by Michael Caruso 


Bob Marley’s $30 million empire is crumbling in a war of 
litigation in U.S. and Jamaican courts. The singer’s widow Rita 
and her advisers stand accused of fraud and forgery. 
Meanwhile, most of the 11 children Bob Marley had by eight 
women have been financially neglected. And for the Wailers 
it’s been Babylon by bus. 


Rastafarians should not draw up 
wills, Bob Marley felt, because to do 
so would be to accept death on West- 
ern terms. So when Marley died on 
May 11, 1981, he left a $30 million 
fortune and no instructions to divide 
it up. 

Within days of his death a conspi- 
racy took shape. Jamaican law dic- 
tated that an estate be set up to care 
for the 11 children Marley had with 
eight women. But since then the 
seven children outside his marriage 
to Rita Marley have received as little 
as $75 a month, and sometimes no 
support at all. Why? Because the 
multi-million dollar estate had been 
gutted of almost all of its money, 
which was transferred to accounts 
controlled by Rita Marley. (As the 
widow, Rita Marley is legally enti- 
tled to 10 per cent of the estate, all 
personal possessions, and one-half 
of the income generated by the 
estate for as long as she lives). 

The outlines of the scheme are 
now clear. Several secret meetings 
were held, involving Rita Marley 
and the financial advisers she inher- 
ited from her husband — David 
Steinberg, New York accountant 
Marvin Zolt, and Bob Marley’s 
manager Don Taylor. A decision 
was made to keep the singer’s three 
major companies — Bob Marley 
Music, Media Aids, and Tuff Gong 
— out of the estate. According to an 
estate official’s affidavit, David 
Steinberg submitted photocopies of 
three documents that transferred 98 
per cent of each company from Bob 
to Rita Marley. The documents, all 
dated June 6, 1978. and witnessed by 
David Steinberg, had actually been 
signed after Marley’s death. 

Among those who stand accused 
of this fraud and forgery are Rita 
Marley, David Steinberg, and Marvin 
Zolt. Among those responsible for 
the handling of the estate are two co- 
administrators: the Mutual Sec- 


urity Merchant Bank and Trust (rep- 
resented by managing director Louis 
Byles) and Jamaican lawyer George 
Desnoes. All five of the above- 
named refuse to comment. Among 
those willing to talk are Don Taylor, 
music publisher Danny Sims, Bob 
Marley’s best friend Alan “Skilly” 
Cole, Marley’s mother Cedella 
Booker, several mothers of Marley’s 
children, and the Wailers. 


Within the last year, the following 
facts have become public: 
eOn July 16, 1986, in a letter to 
the administrator general of 
Jamaica, Don Taylor triggered 
the current scandal by detailing 
the asset transfer scheme. 
According to an estate official’s 
affidavit, when Rita Marley was 
confronted with Taylor’s charges 
she admitted that in 1981 she 
signed her late husband’s name to 
documents backdated to 1978. 
She claimed she did so under the 
direction of Steinberg and Zolt. 
Shortly afterwards, she resigned 
as co-administrator of the estate. 
@On December 16, the estate 
filed an $8 million lawsuit in New 
York against David Steinberg 
and Marvin Zolt. The lawsuit 
claims they “developed and 
engaged in a pervasive and con- 
tinuous conspiracy and scheme” 
to defraud the estate of $8 million 
of which they kept $1 million in 
‘Teese 
eOn February 3, 1987, the 
Jamaican Supreme Court formally 
dismissed Rita Marley as an 
estate administrator. All assets in 
question were ordered impound- 
ed until the finances can be sorted 
out. 
© Pending litigations includes a $6 
million lawsuit against the estate 
filed by Danny Sims, the principal 
owner of Cayman Music, Bob’s 
mid-career music publisher. Sims 
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claims that Bob Marley wrote 
songs that he then put under 
friends’ names to duck his agree- 
ment with Cayman. 

ein addition, the Wailers, cur- 
rently estranged from Rita Mar- 
ley, claim the estate owes them $5 
million in royalties. 


THE ROLE OF RITA MARLEY 


“There are about eight thousand 
characters in this story,” sums up the 
Wailers’ new lawyer Steve Massarsky, 
“and every one of them did some- 
thing wrong somewhere down the 
line.” Even with those participants 
willing to talk, the information that 
is given must be constantly weighed 
against their self-interest. Neverthe- 
less, the litigation and the findings of 
the Jamaican Supreme Court show 
that there is substance behind the 
accusations being made. At the 
heart of this sordid puzzle is Don 
Taylor, Marley’s former manager, 
the ultimate insider. Taylor control- 
led Bob Marley’s finances, became 
one of Rita Marley’s inner circle, 
and now is the linchpin witness in all 
the legal wrangling. 

“Rita was acting like she bigger 
than .God,” says Taylor. “That’s 
what she said; she said she the 
queen, and everybody jealous of the 
queen.” 

Since Taylor exposed the estate 
fraud, others who have feared Rita 
Marley’s power or been reverent 
about the Marley name have begun 
to speak up. Much of the resentment 
against Rita Marley now being voi- 
ced stems from the belief that she 
doesn’t deserve her position as 
inheritor of the Marley legacy; Bob 
and Rita Marley had not lived 
together as husband and wife for 10 
years prior to his death, but her legal 
rights were never revoked. Bob 
Marley became a Rastafarian after 
their wedding vows; since Rastas 
don’t believe in the institution of 
marriage, he never bothered to get a 
divorce. 

“Bob told me that he didn’t want 
Rita to have a fucking cent,” says 
Alan “Skilly” Cole, a Jamaican soc- 
cer hero, a Rasta leader, and Mar- 
ley’s best friend. Cole explains that 
Bob and Rita Marley had a love-hate 
relationship that was continually 
strained. Bob Marley lived with a 
variety of different women, but kept 
Rita Marley in the band as a backup 
singer. 

Cedella Booker, Bob Marley’s 
mother, argues that her son’s kids by 
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women outside his marriage have | 


Bob Marley. Photo: Guido Harari 
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become victims of another retalia- 
tion, the financial maneuverings. 
“The children not gettin’ what they 
need,” says Booker from her Miami 
home. “One son, Rohan, who [| 
adopt, get $90 a month. Julian has 
got nothin’ in the past three years. 
Kimani get $75 a month.” Booker 
says she repeatedly visited Louis 
Byles, the managing director of the 
Mutual Security Merchant Bank, (a 
co-administrator of the estate) to 
protest the neglect of the children. 
“They were gettin’ pittance. Them 
say it tied up in government, it this, it 
that. I tell Rita only occasionally. 
She say it up to people in authority. 
As Bob’s mother they give me no 
talk. As a Rasta - and Bob was Rasta 
- we don’t believe in Babylon sys- 
tem. This is what happen.” 


THE WAILERS IN THE COLD 


For the Wailers, Bob Marley’s 
death was personally and financially 
devastating. “Once Bob was out of 
the picture,” says Al Anderson, “we 
knew it was all over for us with Rita. 
We went from making $50,000 or 
$60,000 a year to make nothing.” 
Tyrone Downie adds, Rita was sup- 
posed to be our sister, man.” Downie, 
the Wailers keyboard player, pro- 
duced the debut album in ’85 by the 
Melody Makers, a band fronted by 
Rita and Bob’s son Ziggy Marley. 
Downie recently toured with the 
group, but vows he will never do so 
again. 


The Wailers claim that they were 
paid 50 per cent of record royalties 
while Bob Marley was alive and, 
therefore, they should be entitled to 
50 per cent of the estate. Lawyers for 
the estate say the Wailers are not enti- 
tled to anything more than the small 
share of continuing royalties that was 
negotiated at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing. The Wailers reply that they have 
even been frustrated in attempts to 
get this money regularly. “Bob Marley 
was a guy who tried to do business on 
a handshake,” explains Michael 
Guido, a lawyer who has represented 
Al Anderson. “When he died the vul- 
tures just swooped in. I teach a law 
class and use horror stories to illus- 
trate points all the time. I haven’t 
even touched this one. I mean, here 
were guys, some of whom had been 
with the band for 18 years, and when 
Bob died he hadn’t even signed an 
agreement with them. They’re left 
with nothing. When Bob was alive 
things were fine, the band could 
depend on him. But when he died, 
Rita and Steinberg and Zolt instituted 
this plantation system; they would 


starve the Wailers out and then make 
them come begging and get them to 
record tracks for Ziggy or some other 
band. This thing probably hurt Al 
Anderson as much as_ anybody. 
About three years ago Al was so 
broke I gave him $100 to buy an 
acoustic guitar because I couldn’t stand 
the idea of him not having one.” 


THE LEGAL CHAOS 


Marley’s distrust of lawyers, con- 
tracts, and business affairs — what 
some Rastas call “the shitstem” — 
probably kept him from signing an 
agreement with the Wailers. When 
the Wailers needed money, Marley 
doled it out. No records were kept. 
“Me and Al Anderson always 
looked like troublemakers,” 
remembers Tyrone Downie,one 
Wailer who had a formal education. 
“We used to say ‘Guys, we need to 
get some lawyers, we need to get 
some contracts.’ Bob would say, 
“You are trying to lead a mutiny. I’m 
your brethren. Trust me.’ And the 
rest of the band said to me, ‘Shut up 
with your college brain. That’s not 
Rasta.” 

“The day that Bob was really 
going to die,” recalls Don Taylor, 
“Rita started looking for me because 
she knew that I was the only one who 
knew all about the money, and they 
couldn’t get Bob to sign a will. She 
came to me and said that somebody 
needed to be in control, and would I 
elect her to Bob’s position so she 


could take care of all the children? 
Because you know how the govern- 
ment takes things and it gets all 
fucked up.” Taylor was then the sole 
authorized officer of Bob Marley 
Music, Media Aids, and Tuff Gong. 
Taylor says he granted Rita Marley’s 
wish and installed her in Media Arts 
as a director. He denies voting her 
into Bob Marley Music. For this 
reason Taylor alleges “there must be 
a lot more forged papers around,” 
still undisclosed which allowed Rita 
Marley access to the bank accounts 
of that company. 


DON TAYLOR — 
THE KEY WITNESS 


Why did Taylor finally betray Rita 
Marley to the administrator general 
in July of last year? Taylor claims he 
wrote the letter detailing the estate 
fraud because of his disgust of Rita’s 
mistreatment of the children. There 
are, however, less _ charitable 
theories; one contends that Taylor 
was losing an inner-circle power 
struggle. Chris Blackwell says that 
Taylor was retaliating for not being 
paid all the money he felt the estate 


owed him. 

In any event, after receiving a 
copy of Taylor’s letter, bank man- 
ager and estate co-administrator 
Louis Byles began an investigation. 
In fact, he had little choice. But four 
years earlier he chose not to follow 
up the same allegations. Yvette 
Anderson Crichton, who has a five- 
year-old daughter named Makeda 
by Marley, says that in May 1982, 
she went to see Byles at his Kingston 
bank office with Diane Jobson, one 
of Bob Marley’s lawyers and the 
mother of another Marley child. 
Crichton remembers, “We told him 
there was something wrong. We 
knew [the documents] were forged. I 
knew Bob wouldn’t give Rita any- 
thing in 1978. And on the other date 
they put down [August 13, 1980, the 
date of another money-transferring 
document supposedly signed by Bob 
Marley], I looked it up in my diary 
and that was the same day Bob and I 
had a dentist appointment — we 
were together all day —so I knowhe 
couldn’t have signed it. Byles said 
he’d investigate it.” Don Taylor 
claims that in all the conversations 
with Byles between Marley’s death 
and June 1986, he had never been 
asked about the documents. 

Another insider Byles chose not 
to interview until after Taylor’s let- 
ter is Alan Cole. “I had suspect of 
malpracticing in estate,” says Cole, 
who held a one per cent share in 


Marley’s Media Aids. “[I] always 
suspect of Steinberg and Zolt. There 
was somethin’ happenin’. You could 
not see it but you could smell it.” His 
suspicions were aroused shortly 
before Marley’s death in 1981. “All 
my documents of Media Aids was in 
my clothes at Bob’s mother’s house 
in Miami. When I came back, every- 
thing was missing. From that 
moment on I realize what was going 
on.” Still, Cole stayed quiet: “I 
believe in fate.” he says. “If there is 
something wrong, it will be unco- 
vered.” 

After Byles spoke with Rita Mar- 
ley and she admitted her part in the 
scheme in her letter of resignation, 
Byles hired the New York firm Sage 
Gray Todd & Sims to represent the 
estate outside of Jamaica. A month 
later, Danny Sims’s lawyer Stewart 
Levy said, “I don’t think the [Mutual 
Security] bank is crooked but the 
Marley name is magic down there. I 
don’t think the bank is going to mess 
with Rita Marley. I don’t think the 
bank knew there was fraud, but I 
think they know down deep that ‘Oh 
shit, we didn’t police this thing 
right.’ So they could be liable. 


In December, Sage Gray filed the 
$8 million lawsuit against Steinberg 
and Zolt. The estate’s Jamaican 
attorneys filed the action against 
Rita Marley in Kingston. Ironically, 
the estate’s primary witness must be 
Don Taylor, which means. that 
Taylor has now come full circle. The 
estate (through then co-adminis- 
trator Rita Marley) invited him to be 
an adviser, then he betrayed the 
other three with his letter to the 
administrator general, and now the 
Ritaless estate led by Byles is 
depending on Taylor as its key wit- 
ness. 

But Stewart Levy remains uncon- 
vinced about the estate’s sincerity. 
Levy argues that Sage Gray senses 
they can’t delve too deeply. “Letting 
the bank investigate this is like let- 
ting an alcoholic tend bar. A court 
should have taken them off as 
administrators and appointed some- 
one else. So the bank went to Sage 
Gray, and if they dig hard they’d 
reach the point where the next logi- 
cal thing to do is to sue the bank. But 
they can’t do that because the bank 
hired them.” 

A logical target, many note, is 
Rita Marley. Why hasn’t the estate 
sued her? Sage Gray’s Robert Brun- 
dige says that she is cooperating fully 
with the investigation. Her explana- 
tion that she was following the 
advice of Steinberg, Zolt, and 


Taylor satisfies the 
estate. 

As the point man in uncovering 
the estate fraud, Don Taylor has said 
he fears being killed. Taylor may 
have a right to his paranoia; he took 
five bullets in the side during the still 
unexplained 1976 assassination 
attempt on Bob Marley. Danny Sims 
also claims to have been the target of 
death threats. “Anybody who thinks 
you're threatening Rita or her kids is 
liable to do something,” says Sims. 
“Jamaica is a land of guns. Just 
remember what happened to the 
guys that tried to kill Bob.” 


apparently 


THE LOSER 


Danny Sims looks forward to the 
time when the litigation dies down so 
he can release the 80 tracks — rang- 
ing from rough demos to finished 
work — of Bob Marley’s music he 
has in storage. “I have enough to put 
out an album a year for a decade,” 
says Sims. “It’s all pre-revolutionary 
rock steady stuff recorded from 1967 
to ’72. I discouraged Bob from doing 
the revolutionary stuff. ’m a com- 
mercial guy. I want to sell songs to 
13-year-old girls, not guys throwing 
spears.” 

Not that those sales will help the 
Wailers, unless they win their claim 
to a share of the estate, which seems 
unlikely. For now, they have just 
completed a club tour of New Zea- 
land and Canada and are seeking a 
recording contract. “The current 
situation of the band,” reports Al 
Anderson, “is that we’re broke.” 

As of April 5, Cedella Booker 
says that the monthly payments to 
the children have not been 
increased. “Even worse,” as 
Booker’s lawyer Ralph Smith puts 
it, “the baldheads who are taking 
care of the estate [Louis Byles, Sage 
Gray] are making a fortune while the 
kids are still getting $90 a month. 
They can’t afford shoe polish on 
that, let alone a music lesson.” 

In fact, the only development 
Cedella Booker has seen recently is 
an action the estate filed last month 
to claim ownership of her Miami 
home. She says her son bought the 
home for her, but for tax purposes 
the title was put in his name. “It’s 
only now that she raising a fuss about 
the children that they’re doing this,” 
says Booker’s lawyer, Ralph Smith. 
“In essence, they’re trying to put 
Bob Marley’s mother out in the 
street.” 


Reprinted from the Village Voice 


Errol Walton Barrow 


A Tribute by George Lamming 


Errol Barrow, Prime Minister of Barbados died of a heart 
attack on June Ist, 1987. Novelist George Lamming wrote 
the following tribute to him shortly after his landside 
election victory on May 2, 1986. 


Parents have no idea what damage 
their love may inflict on children. 
Similarly, we do not know where an 
influence begins; nor can we trace 
with any certainty that subtle pro- 
cess whereby it works an effect on 
the choices we make. My own politi- 
cal curiosity didn’t start with the 
man’s interest in philosophy which 
dominated my reading after the 
1950s. But it may have had some- 
thing to do with the boy who loitered 
among the crowds in Queen’s Park, 
learning the acid and embattled lan- 
guage of men who aspired to be our 
leaders. And I had watched the riots 
at close quarters. Or even at an ear- 
lier date, when I feared and dis- 
trusted those white priests who led 
us in prayer at the apartheid church 
of St Cyprian’s, Belleville is still a 
difficult memory for me. 

A reflection on the source of influ- 
ence is appropriate to any serious 
observation of Errol Barrow, the 
new Prime Minister of Barbados. He 
has been here before, from 1961 to 
1976. Even in opposition, he some- 
times gave the impression that he 


had lent the other office to his suc- 
cessor. A man of slow voice and very 
gentle manners, he surprises and 
often shocks Barbados by the things 
he says. 

Once he apologised to an 
immense crowd in Independence 
Square for an unfortunate appoint- 
ment he had made to the public ser- 
vice. On a similar occasion, he has 
lamented the fact that he helped to 
draft the Constitution which gives 
special liberties of speech to mem- 
bers of the House, explaining that he 
did not anticipate the Chamber 
would so quickly accommodate such 
a great variety of vagabonds. 


I have heard him warn the poor to 
avoid taking their disputes into the 
law courts. He appears to have grave 
doubts about the honour of his own 
profession, and he has said so. And 
yet, in person, he is the least offen- 
sive of men; easy, accessible, almost 
ordinary in style of discourse. Be it 
fish market or supermarket, back 
alley or modern highway, the hum- 


ble chattel home or posh ministerial 


office, he moves through these diffe- 
rent orbits with a total lack of pomp 
or ceremony. 

It is difficult to think of a public 
figure in Barbados who commands 
such a wide and genuine affection 
from his people. But there is a com- 
plex personality behind this venera- 
tion, and one example is provided by 
his relations with the press. “If the 
media do not make you, they cannot 
break you. Consequently, even well- 
meaning and honest journalists find 
it difficult to secure interviews or 
responses from me as they will all 
confirm; chiefly because in public 
life, I am a private person. If my 
name never appears in the press 
even if I won a prize of great value, I 
would remain completely uncon- 
cerned.” 

This is a very revealing admission, 
and it says more than Mr Barrow 
may have intended. In the first 
place, I do not think it is true that the 
press selects its targets with such 
care. The press can destroy a career 
which they played no part in making; 
and may, indeed, do so for precisely 
that reason. But the passage is draw- 
ing Our attention to an important 
aspect of Barrow as “a private per- 
son”. 

A public figure who can remain 
completely unconcerned about neg- 
lect or critical dismissal is making a 
declaration of astonishing self-assur- 
ance; a quality which might other- 
wise be perceived as arrogance. And 
Barrow does have a degree of social 
confidence which is rare in most Bar- 
badians, who always need to check 
out each other’s origin before 
relationships can be approved. It is 
as though he had escaped the perva- 
sive inferiority complex which crip- 
ples the mind and imagination of 
most black men and women of the 
middle class. 

Barrow has a powerful sense of his 
social and ancestral connection; and 
at the heart of this security is the 
O’Neal clan, and especially the 
heroic figure of his uncle, Dr Dun- 
can O’Neal. 

O’Neal, who was born in 1879, 
graduated from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity as a medical doctor and returned 
to Barbados in 1924. For the next 12 
years his life became an example of 
sacrifice and dedication which has 
never been surpassed in the political 
history of Barbados. Barrow was the 
nephew, in a sense the son, of aman 
who came to be known as the father 
of democracy and who had earned 
that honour. He absorbed this influ- 
ence as a boy and must have came to 
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see O’Neal as the rock on which he 


would one day build his own 
spiritual house. 

Barrow has this innate conviction 
that he has come from great stock. It 
is not at all suprising that many years 
later, in a public appeal to Carib- 
bean Heads of Government, he 
should say: “I place special emphasis 
on defending the dignity and self- 
respect of our people, since it must 
never be thought that poverty is a 
good enough excuse for abandoning 
these virtues.” 

His preparation for public life has 
another and quite different source of 
influence. The journey to Britain is 
critical in understanding the mental 
climate of his generation. Barrow 
did not arrive as a student. Like any 
other loyal colonial of his time, he 
went to serve in a war. Crisis is a 
good opportunity for learning the 
anatomy of a society. 

The rigidity of the British class 
system would have been temporarily 
dislocated, narrowing the social dis- 
tance between men and women of 
different origins. But the English are 
branded on the tongue, and accent 
immediately betrays.every citizen’s 
social formation. A _ product of 
Empire, he caught a glimpse of those 
who had made the rules by which his 
own childhood had been indoctri- 
nated. 

The next stage was inevitable. He 
would become the colonial in revolt. 
If he did not wish to be a revolutio- 
nary, it is also true he did not degen- 
erate into that status we call conser- 
vative. For the colonial has nothing 
to conserve unless he consciously 
settles for a life of voluntary enslave- 
ment. 

By the end of the war, Barrow 
would be a student with a difference. 
He was ripe for the influence of the 
London School of Economics, domi- 
nated at the time by the socialist 
theoretician, professor Harold Laski. 
It was an influence which bore strange 
fruit across more than one continent. 
It was here, too, than the triumvirate 
of friendship, later known as the 
Barrow-Burnham-Manley axis, found 
its earliest soil. 

Years later, they would have set- 
tled many a discord by recalling the 
political intimacy of the London 
days. It was a period of great change. 
The British people had repudiated 
their war hero, Sir Winston Chur- 
chill, in as decisive a manner as the 
people of Barbados have dealt with 
the party of the late Tom Adams. 
The anti-colonial struggle was 
irreversible. London was a city and 
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the intellectual training camp of 
many men who would become the 
dominant influence on the liberation 
struggles of their countries until 
independence was conceded: Jomo 
Kenyatta, Kwame Nkrumah, and 
his political advisor, the great Pan- 
Africanist, George Padmore. This 
was the political environment which 
Errol Barrow knew personally and 
whose influence he has never been 
quite able to escape. The radical 
tone of many of his recent state- 
ments is not new. 

It is important to remind a 
younger generation in all territories 
that his political career is an insepar- 
able part of the history of the reg- 
ional integration movement; from 
his first meeting with Sir Alexander 
Bustamante, Dr Eric Williams and 
Dr Cheddi Jagan in 1963, to the for- 
mal launching of the Caribbean 
Community at Chaguaramas in 
Trinidad in 1970. 

Until 1975, he had played a cent- 
ral role in helping to convene no less 
than 13 Heads of Government meet- 
ings which bore fruit in a variety of 
Caribbean institutions: the Carib- 
bean Free Trade Area, the Carib- 
bean Development Bank, the Carib- 
bean Meteorological Institute, the 
University of the West Indies Cam- 
pus at Cave Hill, the Law Faculty, 
the Common Market and the Carib- 
bean Community. 

His credentials as a regional pat- 
riot are very impressive. He would 
be less than human if he was not con- 
scious of this singular distinction; for 
no other present Head of State 
would have had a comparable his- 
tory of regional involvement. 

Barrow has always avoided 
ideological debate; and in_ this 
respect he is very different from 
Burnham or Manley. He has the 
pragmatic, liberal conviction that 
ideology should never be a pre-con- 
dition for arriving at agreement in 
specific areas which affect the 
human development of the Carib- 
bean people. His comment on the 
early meeting with Bustamante and 
Jagan is very instructive: “Indeed, 
an examination of the diversity of 
political methodology between Sir 
Alexander Bustamante, Dr Williams, 
Dr Jagan, and your humble servant 
will disclose that ideological 
pluralism and a high level of political 
tolerance informed our discussions 
from the outset.” 

His recent pronouncements on 
foreign policy confirm that he is 
essentially a regional nationalist 
with an old ambition to promote and 


defend the political sovereignty of 
the Caribbean people. He is, there- 
fore, suspicious of the motives which 
lay behind the Regional Security 
System (RSS), fearing that it is no 
more than a “justification for depen- 
dency on the United States of 
America; and from their side of the 
coin, and excuse for them to make 
interventions in the Caribbean when 
certain policies of government do 
not coincide with what they consider 
their best interests”. 

Barrow is not afraid of that anti- 
Christian virus which goes in the 
name of anti-communism; a shabby 
despicable campaign to rape the 
minds of an ill-informed people. In 
this respect, he represents a new 
force of moral resistance in the 
struggle for cultural sovereignty. 
But there are certain areas of his 
thinking which cause friends and stu- 
dents a certain apprehension. It 
came as a shock that a man of his 
sophistication should hint that the 
state-owned Caribbean Broadcast- 
ing Corporation (CBC) might be 
abandonded to the commercial 
whims of a private sector which has 
no record of involvement in the cul- 
tural development of this country. 

He has also provoked unhappy 
controversy by the charitable view 
he takes of the Guyana regime; and 
it is to be hoped that he will speak of 
this matter with greater candour 
than he has done in recent months. 
Personal friendship cannot be a sub- 
stitute for political integrity. 

Barrow is not a stranger to us; but 
there is something quite novel about 
his return to power. He has aroused 
great expectations among honoura- 
ble patriots within the region as well 
as the Caribbean external frontiers 
in Europe and North America. 

It is generally admitted that he has 
no great interest in personal power. 
He is not hungry for material wealth. 
And the vulgarities of social status 
have never attracted him. What then 
can be his ambition except to have a 
rendezvous with history? In a way, 
he had stated this in his open letter to 


the Heads of Government in 1982. 
“We have survived a long history of 
servitude and colonial exploitation, 
and there is no other road for us to 
take now, but to journey towards a 
larger freedom for all our people. 
Caribbean solidarity and regional 
integration can never be achieved as 
a by-product of United States 
foreign policy.” 


* This is an edited version reprinted from 
Caribbean Contact 


Antigua — 
Not Birds of a 
Feather 


It is both hilarious and tragic. This 
shadow-boxing game of the Antigua 
and Barbuda government over the 
highly controversial US $11,000,000 
rehabilitation project at the twin- 
islands’ international airport that 
bears the name of V C Bird. 

Ten months ago, a French news- 
paper, Le Figaro, broke the sensa- 
tional news of the US $11,000,000 
expenditure on the airport project. 
It inspired headlines within this reg- 
ion of “rip-off” and “scandal”. With 
the information that the major fea- 
ture of this project was the re-surfac- 
ing of the airport’s runway that was 
originally estimated by the World 
Bank to cost US $750,000. 

The difference between this esti- 
mated 74 million US dollars and an 
actual US $11,000,000 expenditure 
was soon to prove a haunting experi- 
ence even for a government in St 
John’s (Antigua), long accustomed 
to having its own way in the face of a 
fragmented and weak opposition. 

With the militant weekly Outlet of 
Tim Hector’s Antigua Caribbean 
Liberation Movement fanning the 
flames, raising some very tough 
questions relating to conflict of 
interests in the awarding of contracts 
and calling names of Cabinet Minis- 
ters, French officials and 
businessmen, Prime Minister Bird 
decided to put a halt to “resigna- 
tions” calls by appointing a one-man 
probe team into the airport rehabili- 
tation project. 

The man chosen for this job was 
Grenada’s retired Chief Justice, Sir 
Archibald Nedd. 

With very restricted terms of 
reference, Sir Archibald had to 
depend largely on evidence made 
available to him. It was an unevi- 
able task, given the nature of the 
enquiry and the fact that many of the 
allegations centred around the con- 
duct of the then Minister of Com- 
munications and Aviation, Vere 


As I See It 


by Ricky Singh 


Bird Jnr, eldest son of the Prime 
Minister. 

Prime Minister Bird’s Education 
Minister, Reuben Harris, felt 
strongly enough about the US 
$11,000,000 expenditure to present 
Sir Archibald with a forty-five page 
document cataloguing alleged 
wrong-doings. 

This move by Harris aggravated 
conflicts among members of the Bird 
government including this seventy- 
seven year old Prime Minister’s two 
sons, Vere Bird Jnr and Lester Bird 
Deputy Prime Minister and also 
Chairman of the ruling Antigua 
Labour Party (ALP). 

Sir Archibald was still carrying 
out his investigation when Lester 
Bird made it clear, publicly, that 
anyone found guilty of wrongdoing 
should quit the government and, if 
necessary, contest the matter in 
court. 

Brother Vere Bird Jnr, on the 
other hand, was warning in a spe- 
cially arranged newspaper interview 
that if he had to resign then 
“everyone would have to resign”. 

In press interviews and public 
statements, the brothers were giving 
the impression that more than sharp 
differences over the airport project 
were involved in a widening con- 
troversy. There was the issue of who 
should really succeed their ailing 
father as head of government and 
leader of the party. 

Lester Bird has left no doubt that 
he perceives himself as the logical, 
successor. 

Cabinet meetings were being reg- 
ularly cancelled because of growing 
in-fighting. Soon, the party’s union, 
the Antigua Trades and Labour 
Union (ATLU), was passing some 
embarrasing resolutions — said to 
have been well orchestrated — cal- 
ling on the Prime Minister to reduce 
the size of the fourteen member 
Cabinet (of a seventeen member 
parliament); and also denouncing 
“the disgraceful display = of 
hooliganism” that it reported was 
being exhibited by Cabinet members 
“in and out the Cabinet chambers”. 

Sir Archibald continued his inves- 


tigations as members of the Bird 
family within the government, and 
other leading figures of the administ- 
ration and the ATLU, sought to 
resolve their difficulties. 

Then, last month, word was 
leaked to the media that Sir 
Archibald’s report had been submit- 
ted to Prime Minister Bird and that 
he had some very strong criticisms to 
offer: “It is my considered opinion 
that any Minister who places himself 
in a position when he may, and not 
without some justification, be even 
suspected of mishandling for his own 
purpose funds provided for a par- 
ticular project, can properly be said 
to have misconducted himself in the 
office of Minister of Government, 
and, more so, when he persists in 
‘wearing three hats’, all at the same 
time, each incompatible with each 
Otierm i 

Excerpts from the Nedd Report 
are being leaked, sometimes rather 
clumsily, to the local and regional 
media by factions supporting or 
opposing Vere Bird Jnr’s resigna- 
tion. 

Will the whole truth ever be 
known — in the interests of all con- 
cerned, and the nation-state itself? 

The Prime Minister, who has the 
power to appoint and dismiss 
Cabinet members, without any con- 
sultation, remains silent. He is alsoa 
father flanked at Cabinet meetings 
by two warring sons. 

This is a political situation without 
precedent in contemporary par- 
liamentary government in the Carib- 
bean region. 

The current escalating “resigna- 
tion” controversy, that goes back to 
the US$11,000,000 airport rehabili- 
tation project and the findings of a 
former Chief Justice, could very well 
climax in a sudden prorogation of 
parliament and the announcement 
of a snap general election, not due 
before 1989. 

Or will this be playing into the 
hands of even a currently frag- 
mented opposition? 

At seventy-seven, and not in the 
best of health, Prime Minister Bird 
does not behave like a politician who 
is about to risk the loss of power. 

But Caribbean people, every- 
where, who are interested in honest 
government, public accountability 
and the integrity of Cabinet Min- 
isters, should pay close attention to 
current developments in Antigua 


and Barbuda. . 
Will there be resignations, elec- 
tions, or business as usual? 


Darcus Howe is on holiday. 
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CARIBBEAN 


See 


No Caribbean 
Asylum for 
Guadeloupean 
Patriots 


On July 21 1987 Luc Reinette, foun- 
der of the Movement for Indepen- 
dence of Guadeloupe (MPGIT) 
together with other comrades Henri 
Bernard and Henri Amedien were 
recaptured on the Caribbean island 
of St Vincent. 

Along with members of the other 
mass-based organisation — Union 
for the Liberation of Guadeloupe 
(UPLG) they have been leading 
activists in the independence strug- 
gle against France. Between 
December 1984 and March 1985 
they were among a group of activists 
who faced a series of charges, the 
most common being attempting to 
break away and become indepen- 
dent of France; of taking action 
against institutions that symbolise 
the French colonial presence in 
Guadeloupe. They were found 
guilty and received long terms of 
imprisonment. Luc Reinette was 
sentenced to 25 years. In 1985 they 
escaped custody and have been in 
hiding until their capture in July. 

Whilst in hiding they formed the 
National Council for Guadeloupean 
Resistance with a view of inter- 
nationalising their struggle by travel- 
ling to other Caribbean islands and 
Latin American countries. It was 
whilst on this mission that they were 
recaptured. 

Accompanied by a sympathiser, 
Michéle Fabre, they left the island of 
Dominica on July 19 by chartered 
plane piolted by Georges 
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Centre: Luc Reinette 
Marechaux and headed for Guyana 
where previously they had asked for 
political asylum, a request which had 
been accepted verbally. On arrival 
in Guyana they officially put for- 
ward their request for asylum and 
after waiting several hours were told 
by the government that they could 
not accede to their request and 
advised them to fly to Surinam. They 
landed at Zandere Airport, Surinam 
and submitted a request for political 
asylum. Early the following morning 
they received the government’s 
response which was similar to that of 
the Guyanese government, with the 
advice that they leave for the coun- 
try of their choice. They chose St 
Vincent and left on Monday July 20. 
After completing the necessary cus- 
toms, police and immigration for- 
malities they were allowed into the 
island without any restrictions and 
booked in at a local hotel. 

The following morning, while 
having breakfast, they were visited 
by an immigration official who 
informed them that ‘there is a prob- 
lem’ and they must return to the air- 
port for questioning surrendering 
their passports and luggage. On arri- 
val at the airport they were met by 
the Prime Minister, James Mitchell 
who informed them that they were 
to be handed over to the French 
authorities. It is alleged that the St 
Vincent government have been 
rewarded with an offer of a new tele- 
phone system from the French gov- 
ernment. The captives were all 
taken by a French military plane to 
Guadeloupe. Luc Reinette and his 
comrades were then arraigned at 
Palais de Justice at Pointe-a-Pitre, 
Guadeloupe and charged with con- 
spiracy, destruction of property with 
explosive substances and attempts 
made in relation to an undertaking 


which aimed to seriously threaten 
public order through intimidation or 
terror. The pilot has been indicted 
with concealing a criminal and is 
now on conditional bail. 

They were all remanded in cus- 
tody to reappear at the Palais de Jus- 
tice in Paris. 

This has created great difficulty in 
the preparation of the case for the 
defence as the defence lawyers are 
based in Guadeloupe. The patriots 
are now being held at the top sec- 
urity wing in various French prisons 
around Paris with visiting rights 
greatly reduced and in some cases 
totally withdrawn. Their request for 
political prisoner status has been 
refused. 

The lack of sympathy from the 
various Caribbean governments 
who were approached for asylum is 
ominous especially since these very 
said islands were all involved in inde- 
pendence struggles with various col- 
onial powers. 


CREATION FOR LIBERATION 


will be staging an exhibition of works 
by Eddie Chambers 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF MARCUS GARVEY 


at 
The Meridian Bookshop 
58 Railton Road London SE24 
from 


Tuesday 24th November — 
Tuesday 15th December 1987 


Monday — Saturday 11am-7pm 
Sunday 12 noon-6pm 
Admission Free 
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Rajiv Battles for 
Survival 


By Darryl D’Monte 


Rajiv Gandhi appears to be heading 
for crisis after crisis. His gamble in 
holding elections in the state of 
Haryana, which borders troubled 
Punjab, in an effort to assuage 
Hindu sentiment (the community 
has borne the brunt of Sikh terrorist 
attacks on citizens there), backfired 
miserably. His Congress (I — for 
Indira) Party was trounced — it won 
just four out of 84 seats in a state 
which is traditionally considered 
part of the “Hindu heartland” and 
unswerving in its support to the Con- 
gress (1). 

Rajiv now has to face opposition- 
ruled state governments in West 
Bengal and Kerala, where the Mar- 
xists are firmly in power; regional 
parties control key southern states as 
well. The loss of Haryana, there- 
fore, is not just a matter of arithme- 
tic but a slap in the face from his 
traditional allies. 

To add to his troubles, the Presi- 
dent of India, Zail Singh, whose 
term expired in July, had made no 
secret of his unhappiness over the 
fact that Rajiv had not kept him 
informed about vital political 
developments, as the Prime Minister 
is required to do under the Constitu- 
tion. These mainly concerned the 
Punjab, over which Zail Singh, a 
prominent Sikh himself, believed 
that the Central government had not 
been making a fervent enough effort 
to talk to the terrorists in a bid to buy 
peace. 


Zail Singh, anxious to be nomi- 
nated for another term by the Con- 


gress (I), secretly threatened to dis- 
miss Rajiv and place him on trial on 
a number of corruption issues con- 
fronting the beleaguered Premier 
these days. Rajiv saw the danger and 
hastily mended his fences with Zail 
Singh, even as opposition parties 
were thwarted in their bid to install 
him as their official candidate as 
President! This fizzled out when the 
two communist parties refused to 
play such dirty politics; however, the 
very threat gave Rajiv sleepless 
nights: the thought of his nominee 
standing against his party was 
unnerving. 

However, it is the corruption 
charges, piling thick in rapid succes- 
sion, that have most fazed Rajiv. 
What began as veiled rumours, first 
about kickbacks from a West Ger- 
man submarine manufacturer, How- 
aldtswerke-Deutsche Werft AG, 
snowballed into something very 
much bigger with allegations of com- 
missions worth $30-$40 million from 
Bofors, a Swedish gun company. 
Since the allegations came from 
Swedish radio journalists, which 
were then confirmed by the Swedish 
government and belatedly by a 
reluctant Indian defence ministry, 
these have been treated much more 
seriously. Indeed, the HDW deal is 
all but forgotten. 

Further complications arose for 
Rajiv because of the implication in 
the Bofors deal of his good friend 
and political ally, the matinee idol, 
Amitabh Bachchan, who had to res- 
ign his parliamentary seat in the 
wake of reports that he and his 
brother Ajitabh, who has now 
sought residence in Switzerland, 
acted as the conduits for the illegal 
commission paid by Bofors. 

It has now transpired that Virendra 
Pratap Singh, who was Rajiv’s 
Finance Minister, and in fact helped 
shore up his image as “Mr Clean” by 
ordering extensive raids on business 
houses to unearth “black” money, 
sought to inquire into the Bofors 
affair and unwittingly stumbled 
upon the involvement of the high- 
profile Bachchan family. Singh was 
removed overnight from the finance 
ministry and then quit the govern- 
ment, emerging as one of Rajiv’s 
most trenchant critics and a big 
thorn in his flesh. Since Singh also 
comes from Uttar Pradesh, from 
where all but one of India’s Prime 
Ministers have hailed, he is seen as a 
possible contender to the throne that 
Rajiv may vacate — or be forced to 
— one of these days. The final blow 
was the resignation of his most 


trusted aide, Arun Singh, whom he 
had installed in the Defence 
Supplies ministry, 

The opposition, after months in 
the wilderness, has been galvanised 
into action, with the support given to 
their cause by Virendra Pratap 
Singh. Other dissident Con- 
gressmen, like Rajiv’s cousin, Arun 
Nehru, and V C Shukla, the dreaded 
Information Minister during Indira’s 
infamous national emergency, have 
also rallied around and threaten to 
drive a wedge in what was earlier a 
solid Congress (I) phalanx. The 
opposition is seeking something 
more penetrating than the par- 
liamentary probe — an orchestrated 
affair — into the Bofors scandal 
which the government has ordered 
and will disrupt proceedings in both 
Houses till such time as it sees justice 
delivered. 

Times are indeed difficult for 
someone who not only earned him- 
self the enviable epithet, “Mr 
Clean” but “Mr Cool” as well. 
Increasingly, his ragged nerves bet- 
ray his state of mind: at rallies of the 
Congress (I) faithful which the party 
musters at regular intervals — 
reminiscent of the days before the 
emergency in 1975 after Indira had 
lost the Allahabad court case on 
election misdeeds — he comes 
through much more abrasive than 
his usual smooth self. Commen- 
tators fear that he might try to do 
something drastic and even impose 
another emergency, following on 
the footsteps of his authoritarian 
mother. He has indeed been making 
open references to the “foreign 
hand” trying to destabilise the coun- 
try — the omnipresent CIA — which 
should be treated with the derision it 
deserves. An “adventure” against 
Pakistan isn’t ruled out either. How- 
ever, at this stage, it does look as if 
Rajiv will try and weather out the 
storm. 

He has gained a little breathing 
space by arriving at some sort of set- 
tlement in Sri Lanka. The Punjab 
solution, of course, is nowhere in 
sight and the government seems to 
be realising, at long last, that it needs 
to talk, rather than police the state. 
Meanwhile the opposition is gaining 
ground rapidly, with allegations 
about misdeeds gaining in momen- 
tum. It does seem that “Mr Clean” 
has more than sullied his hands: he is 
buried, neck-deep in corrupt poli- 
tics, and it is something that he will 
have to make a clean break with or 
sink in a quagmire of his own mak- 
ing. 
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Burnham 
on 


Broadwater 
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. . . Experience teaches that the 
right to counsel is meaningless 
unless it is respected when the defen- 
dant is most in need. That moment is 
most often at the point of arrest and 
custodial interrogation. The right is 
irrelevant after the ‘evidence’ the 
police seek has been squeezed out of 
the accused. 

In... these, cases, » the. police 
extracted damaging admissions from 
five of the six defendants without 
first permitting them to seek the 
advice and counsel of a solicitor. 

The point we make here about the 
right to counsel is not just an idle 
nicety, but rather it lies at the heart 
of the fairness test. Clearly, counsel 
would be expected to warn the 
accused not to make statements 
against his own interest. But a diffe- 
rent, institutional purpose would 
also have been served by granting 
access to counsel. 

As matters stand, all the police 
interrogations lay under a cloud. 
Some of the defendants who were 
convicted have challenged the police 
version of the statements made; have 
claimed that the statements were 
inaccurately recorded; or, alterna- 
tively, that they were accurately 
recorded but were made at police 
suggestion and under pressure. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE 
INVESTIGATION 


While denial of counsel was the 
most appalling feature of the investi- 
gation, the entire tenor of the police 
enterprise here was highly disturbing. 

On more than one occasion during 
our period of observation, it was 
suggested to us that the police had 


THE DENIAL OF THE 
RIGHT TO COUNSEL 


no alternative but to act aggres- 
sively, even if their conduct was of 


questionable legality, if they were to 
solve the Blakelock murder. The 
community here, it is said, had so 
‘clammed up’, that it was not possi- 
ble to secure any hard eyewitness 
evidence. The forensic examinations 
had yielded nothing. And therefore, 
the only path left to the police was to 
employ heavy-handed and over- 
bearing tactics to obtain confessions. 

In our view, this is a specious and 
dangerous argument for two 
reasons. In the first place, the rules 
and principles governing police con- 
duct were devised to reconcile the 
admittedly difficult police task of 
finding criminals and collecting evi- 
dence against them, with the indi- 
vidual rights which distinguish a 
democratic society from a tyrannical 
one. The police cannot be permitted 
to violate the rules with impunity 
merely because the stakes are high. 

Secondly, there is an implicit slur 
against the Broadwater Farm com- 
munity in the assumption that wit- 
nesses to what all agree was a hein- 
ous crime could not be found. 
Proper and sensitively conducted 
police investigations produce wit- 
nesses willing to come forward in the 
interest of justice, even at great per- 
sonal risk. 


THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE 
EVIDENCE AGAINST SILCOTT 


We have reviewed the evidence 
against Winston Silcott, and have set 
forth our opinion that it did not pro- 
vide a sufficient basis for the jury’s 
verdicts. It appears that the police 
knew that Silcott’s name had sur- 
faced more than once in the rumour 
mill that engulfed Broadwater Farm 
after October 6. Early on, he 
became a target of their investiga- 
tion. At least one of the defendants, 


Raghip, testified that Silcott’s name 


‘was put to [him]’ by the police. 

But despite their visceral belief 
that Silcott was involved and what- 
ever efforts they may have made 
with the detainees, the police were 
not able to secure a single eyewitness 


against him. In light of what we 
know about the urgency and impor- 
tance with which the police pursued 
their investigation, it is fair to 
assume that, once Silcott became a 
principal suspect, they trained 
unusually large investigatory and 
prosecutorial resources upon him. 
Indeed, one must wonder how many 
people lead lives that, could survive 
the scrutiny involved in so relentless 
a pursuit as this must certainly have 
been. Surely it is of some evidentiary 
significance that in the end, the 
police had only Silcott’s own words 
to offer against him. 

By some twist in logic, the pro- 
secution would have one believe that 
this, in itself, is an indication of 
Silcott’s guilt. It is intimated that so 
wicked and fearsome is the man, 
that all are afraid to speak out 
against him. Having accepted that 
argument, it is only a short step to 
convict such a person so that he does 
not ‘get away’ both with the misdeed 
and with the intimidation of poten- 
tial witnesses against him. 

But one treads on dangerous 
ground when one tries to create a 
case from non-evidence. It is more 
likely, we believe, that, as is usually 
the case, the lack of evidence points 
to innocence rather than guilt, espe- 
cially where, as here, the police have 
left no stone unturned in investigat- 
ing the matter. We find it most tel- 
ling that, so far as the jury is con- 
cerned, there was no corroboration 
at all of Silcott’s supposed admis- 
sion, in itself extremely ambiguous, 
and that the only two youngsters who 
did name him in connection with the 
murder — Z and Y — were found by 
the Court to have done 
so under oppression. . . 


Extracts from the The Burnham Report of 
international jurist with respect to Broadwater 
Farm Trials. 

Two international Jurist came to observe the 
Broadwater Farm Trials at the invitation of 
Haringey Council. Margaret Burnham a 
lawyer, is a former Massachusetts criminal 
court judge. Lennox Hinds ia a lawyer, a pro- 
fessor and Chairman of the Department of 
Criminal Justice at Rutgers University in New 
Jersey. 

Both have extensive experience in civil rights 
struggles in the USA. The Burnham Report is 
available from the Broadwater Defence Cam- 
paign 12/16 Tangmere, Broadwater Farm, 
N.17. 


The title of this column means what it says. The 
column is open to our readership to say what it 
likes and how in a manner of its choosing. Its 
contents are not necessarily the views of the 
Race Today Collective. 


‘BULLSEYE’ 


always try to keep abreast 

with the latest excuses used by 
the police to explain their acts of 
gratuitous violence against 
unsuspecting members of the 
public. In my last column I told 
the tale of a Ms Lorna Cope, 
who, after having her door 
kicked in and flat ransacked, was 
informed that it happened 
because the police had turned left 
instead of right at a traffic junc- 
tion and ended up at the wrong 
address. 

Rose Cummings and her two 
children live in a council flat in 
Watts Grove, Bow, East London 
— they did possess a pet dog 
‘Bullseye’. Recently, in broad 
daylight, regional crime officers 
backed up by armed police 
mounted an SAS style drugs raid 
on her council house flat. She had 
a gun pointed at her head as offic- 
ers searched for cocaine. After a 
fruitless search they realised that 
they had come to the wrong 
address and left. But Rose 


couldn’t find her pit bull terrier 
‘Bullseye’ who had run out of the 
flat in terror when the police had 
first arrived. Neighbours told her 
that they had seen four armed 
officers, who were crouching on 
the balcony outside her door, hit 
something with blunt instru- 
ments — either guns or trunc- 
heons and then pass it to one 
another. An officer carrying an 
object in a bin-liner and blood 
stains on the stairs and balcony 
testified to something untoward. 

Scotland Yard’s explanation 
for the dog’s disappearance? It 
had bitten three officers and died 
by strangling itself on a catcher’s 
noose used to restrain it. I’m sure 
I’ve heard this somewhere 
before, it’s reminiscent of the 
well worn phrase the police give 
when asked about injuries to 
defendants or about those who 
have died whilst in police custody 
‘, . . these were sustained after a 
violent struggle ensued when he/ 
she was resisting arrest’. The 
question is Was ‘Bullseye’ resist- 
ing arrest? 


“Hy 


IDENTIKIT 


B rixton police, it seems, are 
euphoric about the success of 
their recruitment drive aimed at 
black youth to take part in rapist 
identity parades. Launched in 
June volunteers are recruited 
from job centres, community 
halls and off the streets and paid 
£4 a time. So successful is it that 
some young blacks ring to ask 
when the next parade is to be 
held. The police are pleased 
because before the introduction of 
this scheme they had difficulty 
persuading black youth to come 
anywhere near the station and 
have even set up a special ‘rapist 
identification suite’ behind the 
nick. 


The Lambeth Police Consulta- 
tive Group ever quick to applaud 
police efforts, claim that ‘a major 
spin off is the relationship being 
built up with young blacks in a 
non-hostile environment in the 
police station’. 

I applaud the youth; after all 
who would have believed that 
such an ingenious way could be 
found of supplementing their 
income without incurring the risk 
of arrest and ending up in Brixton 
nick in less auspicious cir- 
cumstances. However they take 
the risk that at the end of the year 
they might well find themselves 
used as culprits for unsolved 
crimes to inflate the annual police 
statistics. 


COWBOYS 
AND INDIANS 


I really wish I could stop writing 
about Kuba Assegai, but the 
fellow is so active that he keeps 
providing me with copy, and then 
again so many of you tell me how 
much you appreciate my keeping 
you up to date with his latest 
antics and thuggery — that it is 
difficult to know what to do. 

The High Court found Brent 
Council wrong for banning him 
from all their premises some- 
thing, incidentally other councils 
and organisations have done, and 
for removing him as a school gov- 
ernor. The High Court dealt 
strictly with the legality of the 
case — Kuba, they said, should 
have had the opportunity to make 
representations before the ban. 
It’s fortunate for him that the case 
was not judged on its merits 


because then the Judges would 
have to consider the kind of rep- 
resentations that he is notorious 
for — a mass of evidence and wit- 
nesses would have testified to the 
threatening and violent behav- 
iour of the man. 

I understand that he is still con- 
tinuing his practices. At Notting 
Hill Carnival, no less, he was seen 
going up to a member of the Man- 
grove Mas Band, pointing two 
fingers and shouting the words 
‘it’s time to shoot you’. Unfortu- 
nately for him the Mangrove were 
portraying the Sioux Uprisings, 
and this Indian, a serious Mas 
player, I am told, swiftly struck a 
blow across his skull with a 
tomahawk. True to form Kuba 
beat a hasty retreat through the 
crowd. Some tell me that they 
noticed a yellow streak down his 
back, but I am sure this is just 
Mas talk! 
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“Definitely no drugs on this one!” 
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Cartoon: Keith Piper 
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CREATION FOR 
LIBERATION 


REVIEWS @ BOOKS @ THEATRE @ VISUAL ARTS @ MUSIC @ FILM 


Books 


TS ee 
Anti-Imperialist 
Struggles in 

Central America 


Thank God for the Revolution 
by Joan Coxsedge 

Published by Pluto Press, 
Sydney and London, 

Price £4.95, pp. 175. 


They Won’t Take Me Alive 
by Claribel Alegria 
Published by Women’s Press 
Price £3.95, pp. 145. 


Reviewed by Jacqueline Kaye 


Both of these books are firsthand ac- 
counts, by women , of life in Central 
America, specifically Nicaragua and 
El Salvador. Both make informative 
but horrifying reading. Joan Cox- 
sedge, an Australian Labour MP vis- 
ited Nicaragua and El Salvador in 
1984 as a member of a trade union 
delegation. As with most 
anglophones, she does not speak 
Spanish. Her visual impressions are 
bolstered by interpreted interviews 
with human rights workers and the 
relatives of those who have died or 
disappeared in El Salvador and with 
the officially appointed spokesmen 
and women of the Sandanistas in 
Nicaragua. The contrast between 
the two countries is forcefully 
brought out not only in the liberal 
use of statistics about health and 
education — Nicaragua has the best 
health record of any Third World 
nation, whereas El Salvador has the 
lowest calorie intake per head of 
population of any Latin American 
country — but also in her vivid 
descriptions of the brutal atmos- 
phere in the Salvadorean towns and 
cities under the protection of the 
United States and the open atmos- 
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phere in Nicaragua. Photos taken on 
her trip show decapitated bodies 
lying by the roadside and the death 
squad vehicles in the streets of San 
Salvador. Interviews with teachers, 
trade unionists and representatives 
of the liberation movements 
emphasise the massive oppression 
and terror which rules in a country 
whose “elections” are a travesty. 
Salvadorean governments are 
bolstered by US military advisers 
and the full panoply of a government 
determined on, in the words of 
George Kennan, a US planner 
quoted by Noam Chomsky in the 
book’s Foreword, “the protection of 
our raw materials.” This is the world 
of American Imperialism where 
bananas count more than children. 
The Nicaraguans have had a 
revolution. They fought to depose 
the corrupt Somoza regime but the 
gains they might have made have 
been tragically vitiated by the incur- 
sions into their land of US backed 
terror groups. They do not have the 
advantage which the Cubans have of 
a sea barrier; although given the 
experience of Grenada maybe even 
that would not have saved them. The 
battles fought by the Sandanistas are 
still going on in El Salvador and 


story of the guerilla fighter 
“Eugenia” whose life and death is 
narrated by the Salvadorean writer 
Claribel Alegria. Amanda Hopkin- 
son’s introduction is a valuable his- 
tory of Salvador with its peasant 
revolts against the landlord system 
firstly under Spanish rule and then 
subsequently in a so-called indepen- 
dent country at the mercy of US 
capitalism. Eugenia’s story is one of 
outstanding dedication and sacrifice 
by a woman who came from a rela- 
tively comfortable background and 
who started her political education 
by working with a Catholic students 
relief organisation. From the begin- 
ning she became aware of the neces- 
sity for organised political resistance 
and then of the need for military 
struggle. Eugenia is about as far 
away as it is possible to be from the 
traditional “urban guerilla” image of 
popular imagination. Her story, 
touching on those of other women 
who worked with her, is also very far 
away from the traditional image of 
the Latin American women under 
the domination of the “macho” 
male. One of the most moving and 
important parts of her story is her 
decision to go through with her preg- 
nancy despite the precarious nature 
of her life. The book is dedicated to 
her daughter who succeeds her. 


South African 
Tales 


Hungry Flames and Other 

Black South African Short Stories 
edited and introduced by 

Mbulelo Vizikhungo Mzamane 
Published by Longman Group 
Limited, 

Longman African Classics, 1986 
Pages 158. 


Reviewed by Andrew Salkey 


This very engaging and important 
anthology of fifteen short stories by 
Black South African writers includes 
seven by well-known authors whose 
novels or poems or works of non-fic- 
tion have reached an international 
readership and earned them reputa- 
tions which have grown over the 
years. 

Here, for instance, is Peter 
Abraham’s “S’ciety”, taken from his 
short story collection, Dark Testa- 
ment; when I first read “S’ciety”, as 
a schoolboy in Jamaica in 1945, it 
appealed mainly as a story about 
black youth and their self-entertain- 


ment and self-education through 
storytelling in the confines of an 
urban ghetto in South Africa. I com- 
pletely missed the second level of 
meaning: storytelling not only as 
diversion and instruction but also as 
a social instrument of community 
mobilization and a way of challeng- 
ing the brutality and alienation of an 
evil political system. 

Here, also, is Ezekiel Mphahlele’s 
“Grieg on a Stolen Piano”, an 
account of the clash of cultures, the 
dominant African with the sub- 
dominant European, and the result- 
ing spiritual and artistic dislocation it 
causes an African pianist caught bet- 
ween the two. 

Bloke Modisane’s “The Dignity 
of Begging” reminds me of some of 
the hard-edged political satires of 
Roger Mais, the Jamaican novelist. 
Like Mais, Modisane see his world 
of socio-political hostility and depri- 
vation as an excessive burden to be 
cast off by the realization of self, the 
ritual of daily challenge and 
response, and by defiant struggle. 
Nathaniel Mokgomare, a crippled 
beggar, because of his strong 
reliance on heroic folk beliefs, 
including the assumption of the role 
of Chakijane, a Southern African 
Anancy, confronts ‘Afrikaner jus- 
tice’ and survives its iniquity and 
squalor. Nathaniel, the cripple, 
proves the irredeemably disabled 
minority rule to be infinitely more 
crippled than he is, and hopelessly 
gone a-begging of moral and 
spiritual values for ever lost to its 
grasp. One of my favourites in the 
collection. 

Can Themba’s “The Urchin”, also 
closely resembling one of Mais’s 
Kingston saga-boy stories, 
delineates memorably the exploits 


HUNGRY FLAMES 
one 


of los picaros of Sophiatown. Of 
course, their inner lives, their con- 
cealed urgent aspirations within the 
grim realities of the slum under- 
world and apartheid, are the depic- 
tions that linger long after the anar- 
chic adventures of these young tsotsi 
rebels have subsided into distant 
memory. 

In Alex La Guma’s “Tatto Marks 
and Nails” in A Walk in the Night 
and Other Stories, the violence and 
mutilating prison life, portrayed in 
the story, is one in which warders 
brutalize the imprisoned and the 
imprisoned turn against one 
another, viciously. Very special 
thanks to Mbulelo Mzamane for 
reprinting this poignant autobiog- 
raphical fiction, which is certainly 
among the finest examples of Afri- 
can prison narratives I have read. 

I’ve always liked Bessie Head’s 
work, as much for its stark realism 
and its truth-saying as for its quiet 
commitment to solidarity and hope 
through the group action of the 
oppressed and abandoned. Her sub- 
tly controlled “The Prisoner Who 
Wore Glasses”, balanced spectacu- 
larly between the grip of prison 
drama and the release of comedy, is 
a resonant, succinct fictional 
achievement. A little more than five 
pages long, it has the impact of a 
denser and more extended treat- 
ment of the reversal of the warder- 
prisoner equation, so whittled and 
concentrated and essential are its 
descriptive narrative, characteriza- 
tion, and dialogue passages. 

Richard Rive’s “Riva” is also 
about role-reversal in which a 
racially discriminating, aloof and 
haughty Coloured undergraduate is 
the hard-to-measure-up-to acquain- 
tance of a mockingly available, 
Jewish woman jeweller; and it ends 
in nullity. A little too contrived to be 
good. A little too good even to be 
fictionally acceptable. 

Among the authors who have 
come to prominence in the seven- 
ties, Njabulo Simakhale Ndebele 
and Mbulelo Vizikhungo Mzamane 
stand out for their firm grasp on the 
short story form and for their steady 
focus on systemic characterization. 

I wasn’t so engaged by Ndebele’s 
“The Music of the Violin”; the cent- 
ral situation seemed strained and 
ersatz; most of the personae, quir- 
kily realized; the unfortunate violin- 
playing schoolboy, Vukani, _ ill- 
rounded and under-characterized; 
and the composition, burdened by 
for too many inconsequential flash- 
back sequences. 


For me, Mzamane, the editor of 
the anthology, has written in “The 
Day of the Riots” the most dramatic 
account of the June 16 1976 Soweto 
Uprising I’ve so far read either in fic- 
tion or in journalism or as a histori- 
cal record. 


Exhausted 
Biography 


Head Above Water 
by Buchi Emecheta 
Published by Ogwugwu Afo 1986 


Reviewed by Anna Grimshaw 


With great exuberance, I showed 
my “brainchild” to my husband. 
He at first did not want to read the 
manuscript, because, he said, 
“You don’t know much, so how 
can you write a story?” Nonethe- 
less I pleaded with him to read it. 
He did so secretly and his reaction 
was to burn it. He was still burn- 
ing the last pages when I came 
into the room from Queen’s Cres- 
cent where I had been shopping. 


This traumatic episode recounted 
by Buchi Emecheta in her autobiog- 
raphy Head Above Water, was a 
turning point. It put an end to her 
domestic dreams of marriage and 
motherhood and marked the begin- 
ning of the struggle to establish her- 
self as a writer. Head Above Water 
charts this course. 

The book deals primarily with 
Emecheta’s 20-year stay in England 
and opens with a brief description of 
her Nigerian childhood and youth. 
Already she was at a distance from 


African village life and exposed to 
the “New Thing” in the city where 
European and indigenous traditions 
often mixed to produce bizarre 
results. For example, Emecheta 
grew up in the shadow of Lorlu of 
Burma, widely feared owing to his 
proclivity for kidnapping bad hus- 
bands. It was only much later that 
she learned about the war-time 
activities of Lord Louis Mountbat- 
ten of Burma. 

In 1962 Emecheta joined her hus- 
band in England and thereby fulfil- 
led a promise she had made to her 
father, atoning for her arrival in the 
world as a girl. Despite the break- 
down of her marriage, poverty, and 
the responsibility of raising five chil- 
dren, Emecheta never became part 
of the “immigrant” work force. She 
secured a series of library posts, 
studied part-time for a sociology 
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degree and began to write. 


Emecheta wrote about her social | 
reality. She wrote about what she 
knew and what she had experienced. 
This perspective gave her novels a 
striking honesty and directness. The 
breakthrough came with the publi- 
cation of articles in the New States- 
man about life at Pussy Cat Man- 
sions, a dilapidated London Council 
estate, housing “problem” families. 
These articles were later collected 
into a volume entitled Jn the Ditch. 
Emecheta followed this literary suc- 
cess with a string of thinly-disguised 
pieces of autobiography: Second- 
Class Citizen, The Bride Price and 
The Slave Girl. 

The question raised by Head 
Above Water, however, is whether 
Emecheta has anything more to say, 
has she exhausted her social reality? 

The autobiography gives the 
impression of having been made 
redundant by her novels. It is curi- 
ously empty and lacks the detail and 
sensitivity of her earlier work. There 
are many indications that in her 
eagerness to get on, Emecheta has 
cut herself off from the milieux 
which so stimulated and developed 
her creative talent. 

This is suggested in the only sec- 
tion of the book which compels 
interest, Emecheta’s encounter with 
black youth around the Harrow 
Road. She had managed to live in 
London for ten years without being 
aware of the black settlement (Afri- 
can, Asian and West Indian) or the 
growth of a political movement. Her 
description in Head Above Water of 
the Seventies and Dashiki project is 
a damning indictment of black mid- 
dle class attempts to control rebelli- 
ous youth. Unlike the sense of 
camaraderie between the women of 
Pussy Cat Mansions which per- 
meated Jn the Ditch, Emecheta’s 
writing on black youth has a diffe- 
rent tone. Her perspective had 
changed: she was not part of a com- 
munity, but appointed to be in 
charge of it. Her position paralleled 
that of Carol, the social worker at 
Pussy Cat, but Emecheta fails to 
make the connection. Her incom- 
prehension of the complex issues of 
race and immigration emerge and 
her interpretation of the 1981 inner 
city unrest reveals this: “. . . When 
people are not educated enough for 
the job market, it is like a time bomb 
ticking away which could explode in 
the streets”. 

Head Above Water documents the 
struggle of Buchi Emecheta to 
escape the marginality of being 


black, female and poor in Britain. 
Unfortunately the most interesting 
things she has to say have been much 
better explored in the novels. She 
has certainly arrived, but the 
autobiography hints that it may be at 
the cost of her creative sources. It is 
not clear in which direction her liter- 
ary talents can now develop, but 
readers should return to Emecheta’s 
novels to savour the richness of her 
past. 


No Sweetness 
Here 


Waiting in the Twilight 

by Joan Riley 

Published by The Women’s Press 
Price £3.95 


Daughters of the Twilight 

by Farida Karodia 

Published by The Women’s Press 
Peace.t).2 > 


Reviewed by Mona McKinlay 


Jamaican writer Joan Riley’s second 
novel focuses on the life of a promis- 
ing young seamstress, Adella, who 
leaves Jamaica to join her husband 
Stanton in England. 

Life in the Motherland produces a 
series of cataclysmic events when 
Adella suffers a stroke at the age of 
32, is fired from her job and loses the 
faithless Stanton to her cousin. 
Struggling to support her children, 
she works as a cleaner in a social sec- 
urity office, passively enduring the 
insults of whites who work there. 

Structurally, the novel is interest- 
ing; moving between past and pre- 


sent, we see Adella the grand- 
mother, mesmerised by the westerns 
flickering from the television set, 
puffing on her cigarettes, and fur- 
tively gulping her hidden cache of 
rum in case her daughter should sud- 
denly spy her. 

Through her musings and recol- 
lections, we see Adella, the young 
village girl, dreaming of life in the 
big city of Kingston. She is sustained 
by the collective spirit of village life 
and the indomitable Granny Dee 
who is a source of wisdom and gui- 
dance for her grandaughter. The 
Jamaican scenes show Riley at her 
best. Although the narrative is in 
standard English, the dialogue is in 
patois throughout, fuelling an other- 
wise grimly unbearable tale with 
some Zest. 

In a short perface, Joan Riley pays 
tribute to the bravery of a generation 


of women who left the Caribbean in 
search of better lives for their chil- 
dren. Yet little bravery or resilience 
is evident in the character of Adella 
who humbly endures all that British 
racism and her brutal husband thrust 
upon her. Little warmth or humour 
glimmers through the pathos of her 
existence. One of her few consola- 
tions is the friendship of Lisa, but 
Lisa suffers all the constraints of the 
one-dimensional character. In her 
exchanges with Adella we glean very 
little about her life. This highlights a 
major weakness in the writing, 
where a number of thinly-sketched 
characters fail to engage interest 
because of their confined roles. 

Even death denies Adella dignity. 
She dies, ignored in a busy hospital, 
hallucinating that Stanton has 
returned to her after an absence of 
more than twenty years. 

Waiting in the Twilight is a depres- 
sing book. Too many books have 
been written, usually by male writers 
— white and black — which trap 
black women in narrow, stunted 
roles. Adella is victimised by society 
and men, but there is no sign of a 
growing consciousness which ena- 
bles her to take control of her life. 
Perhaps Joan Riley’s next novel will 
show the joys as well as anguishes of 
her sisters’ lives. 

A story with a similar sounding 
title is South African-born Farida 
Karodia’s first novel, Daughters of 
the Twilight. It is set in South Africa, 
in a small rural town in the 1950’s 
and tells the story of the Moham- 
meds and their two children, Meena 
and Yasmin. Their lives unfold 
through the narration of Meena, 
youngest daughter of her Indian 
father and ‘coloured’ mother. 

The perspective of this sensitive 
child provides chilling insight into 
the social relations of apartheid; the 
daily struggle of the oppressed 
against their oppressors and the 
arbitrary ruthlessness exercised by 
the police state in dispossessing 
families of their homes and liveli- 
hoods. 

The Mohammed family desper- 
ately try to hold on to their home and 
small shop which caters for the 
neighbouring black farm labourers. 
The Afrikaner farmers’ policy of 
forcing their workers to shop at the 
white stores, however, further 
threatens the family’s business in an 
already depressed area. When they 
are informed by the authorities that 
they are to be re-located, they are 
disbelieving. But the arrival of the 
Group Areas Board, armed men 


with dogs, results in a brutal evic- 
tion, and the Mohammeds are cast 
out into the veld where other Indians 
are forced to survive. 

One of the many positive aspects 
of this novel is Karodia’s ability to 
evoke scenes of madness and injus- 
tice and tell them matter-of-factly. 
Her language is crisp and unclut- 
tered (perhaps a legacy of her 
background in radio drama). A well 
developed sense of timing and deliv- 
ery is evident in several memorable 
scenes. The desperation with which 
Mrs Mohammed tackles her exis- 
tence is seen in a poignant passage 
when she attempts to have Meena’s 
nationality reclassified as ‘coloured’, 
with the aim of securing a better edu- 
cation for the child. Confronting the 
contemptuous Pretoria official, she 
denies any association with Indians, 
including her husband, and wins her 
case. . 

The rape of Yasmin finally shat- 
ters the cohesion of the Mohammed 
life. A symbol of hope for future 
generations, Yasmin’s private edu- 
cation, however, has taught her 
nothing more than to emulate whites 
and rebel against her Muslim upbr- 
inging. Her violation by a white 
neighbour demonstrates the con- 
tempt of the Afrikaner towards 
women who are not of his colour, 
and exposes a society which accuses 
the victim rather than the perpet- 
rator. 

This in a fine novel. Karodia pre- 
sents a clear picture of the emo- 
tional, social and political pressures 
experienced by those oppressed by 
the brutality and corruption of apar- 
theid. 


Small Island 
Politics 


Proud Empires 

by Austin Clarke 

Published by Victor Gollancz 
Price £9.95 


Reviewed by Cary] Phillips 


Austin Clarke, a Barbadian by birth, 
but a long-time resident of Toronto 
has produced a ninth novel that, 
despite being set in the Barbados of 
the early fifties, has eerily contem- 
porary overtones for all of the mod- 
ern Caribbean. 

The hero of the novel, Boy, is a 
brilliant student who rises from an 
impoverished village background to 
become the island’s star pupil. He 


contests the Island Scholarship, wins 
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Austin Cbarte 


it and spends a wintry and depres- 
sing three years in “exile” studying 
in Canada. He eventually returns to 
Barbados with a political career in 
front of him. 

But the novel is not so much con- 
cerned with Boy’s journey and 
return, but with the. backdrop of 
events that provoke the journey and 
provide the environment that is sup- 
posed to nourish Boy’s developing 
mind as a pupil in Barbados. 

It is election time — in Boy’s vil- 
lage the rum shops are buzzing with 
“male talk”. Sarge, “known to have 
broken men’s legs with his bull-pistle 
truncheon”, holds forth about “kiss- 
me-arse parasites”. —_ Recruiting 
votes for the “Guvvament Party” 
involves frequent visits from Mr. 
Alexander Bourne MP, free hand- 
outs of corned beef and promises of 
new sewage pipes. Boy becomes wit- 
ness to the large-scale corruption, 
blackmail and double-dealing that 
characterizes this election. He 
becomes even further involved when 
it becomes clear that his father is in 
danger of alienating the family 
because he intends to vote for the 
opposition. 

The parochialism of small island 
politics is vividly captured in some of 
the most pointed and bitter com- 
mentaries that one is likely to come 
across in any Caribbean writing, fact 
or fiction. 

“When we. get-back-in,” the 
Prime Minister told a strategy meet- 
ing for candidates, at a hide-away 
beach house, “when. we regain 
power for the second time, anybody 
at all, who didn’t vote for us, going- 
see something! Their arse going-be 
hot! If they didn’t vote for us, they 
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dead! And if they’re not dead, 
they’re not going to eat. So, they 
may as well be dead.” 

Austin Clarke’s ear for dialogue is 
razor-sharp and although his charac- 
ters are sometimes developed no 
further than caricatures (the charac- 
ter of Boy being the notable excep- 
tion) the pace of the novel, its 
humour and above all its vision of 
election anarchy, make it an impor- 
tant and enjoyable read. The title of 
Clarke’s previous book was Grow- 
ing up stupid under the Union Jack. 
Most of the characters in this book 
are doing just that. 


Raw Intensity 


Death of an Ex-Minister 

by Nawal El Saadawi 

Published by Methuen, London 
1987 


Reviewed by Seetha Kumar 


This slim volume of seven stories 
deal largely with sexual politics and 
power. Though set in Arab society, 
Nawal El Saadawi’s themes are univ- 
ersal. They are about male domi- 
nance, subservience to authority and 
repression; and the tangled male 
and female relationships that are 
bound up with the twin notions of 
power and submission in society. 

Central to Saadawi’s thinking is 
truth, or lack of it in trying to play 
the roles assigned to men and 
women in society. There is a deep 
concern with power and the know- 
ledge of it being the crux of all 
relationships in society. It is a reali- 
sation that came painfully to her. As 
Director of Health Education in the 
Ministry of Health at Cairo, she was 
dismissed for her political writings in 
1972. Worse was to follow. Nine 
years later she was arrested for 
alleged “crimes of state” and 
released only after President Sadat’s 
assassination. 

“In Camera” is the most poignant 
tale in the collection. It is the story of 
a woman, raped by her opponents, 
but undefeated, she knows that they 
foolishly think they have robbed her 
of the most valuable thing she pos- 
sessed. 

During the trial that follows which 
is all too obviously a sham, she dis- 
plays the strength of an unbroken 
colt. 

The venality of power is a recur- 
rent theme. In the title story, Death 
of an Ex-Minister, a government 
minister breaks down in his mother’s 
arms and _ confesses how an 


encounter with a junior woman 
employee, shatters his precon- 
ceived notions of power and auth- 
ority and finally destroys him. All 
through his childhood his mother 
had been the example. She had 
never raised her eyes to his father. 
The fear of authority he imbibed 
from his mother set the mould for his 
behaviour as a man— as an object to 
be feared. It taught him selfishness, 
cunning and deceit; and the rules of 
subservience which is sycophancy 
and fear in front of authority. So, 
when the junior woman employee 
showed her lack of fear, it stripped 
him both of his power and masculin- 
ity. 

“The look of a natural girl, or 
even a natural boy ought to be less 
penetrating, less steady, less impu- 
dent, especially when directed at a 
larger older person in authority.” 
The Minister’s anger was not so 
much because she had no fear, but 
because “he didn’t know how she did 
it, how she dared to do it and his 
anger grew because he was incapa- 
ble of doing what she could, even 
though he was a man, and she a 
woman.” 

Maleness, and what constitutes it 
and the constant dictates and desires 
to live up to those norms is further 
developed in ‘Masculine Confes- 
sions’, while female sexuality is 
brought out in “The Veil”. 

In Egypt, Saadawi is a leading 
feminist and socialist. She has sev- 
eral novels and short stories to her 
credit, including the harrowing 
autobiographical “Letters from 
Prison”. But, in this her latest offer- 
ing, written in the first person, 
Saadawi’s style has a raw intensity 
that both disturbs and saps the 
reader. All emotions are analysed as 
she comes to grips with the meanings 
of love and life. In this quest to know 
and understand, the questions come 
thick and fast. In “A Modern Love 
Letter”, for instance, she writes “And 
that’s my dilemma. I want to be 
a seperate entity and at the same 
time I want to be an inseperable part 
of others. This contradiction tears 
me apart, splitting me into two, one 
part inside myself far from others, 
the other part outside myself in the 
heart of others. One part is quiet and 
immobile and observes the move- 
ment of the other. Is it I who 
observes the other or is it the other 
which observes me? Which of us is 
motionless in time and place and 
which of us moves within time and 
on earth?” 

Packed with too much of this sort 


of philosophical intellectual intros- 
pection, Saadawi’s short stories at 
the end appear to be like a once 
richly hued carpet, that has some- 
how at the end been worn thread- 
bare. 


A Sense of Place 


Facing The Sea 

A New Anthology from the 
Caribbean 

Region compiled by Anne Walmsley 
and Nick Caistor 

Published by Heinemann, 1986 

151 pages 


Reviewed by Bob Stewart 


The title of this new anthology of 
literature of the Caribbean region is 
taken from Retamar’s poem. In one 
of his poems Retamar of Cuba writes 


And we here. . . 

Facing the sea. . . 

Looking at the horizon 
from time to time, 

but above all at our land. . . 
entirely our own. . . 


Facing the Sea is one of the most 
recent in a collection of literature 
texts geared towards the require- 
ments of the Caribbean Examina- 
tions Council’s English B examina- 
tion. It is the first anthology for 
schools that is truly regional; it 
includes prose and poetry of island 
and mainland territories outside of 
the anglophone West Indies. Writ- 
ers from Mexico and four Central 
American, five South American, 
and eleven island nations, as well as 
Caribbean writers resident in the 
USA and UK, are represented. 

The best of the French and 
Spanish speaking areas of the region 
are represented mostly by writers 
who are already well known and 
widely published. While some of the 
names included from _ and 
anglophone Caribbean are equally 
prominent, the editors have chosen 
more writers from that part of the 
region whose work is lesser known 
or sparsely published. The presump- 
tion is that the reader would already 
have been well exposed to the work 
of the more widely published writ- 
ers. Thus, for example, names such 
as Guillén, Césaire, and Garcia 
Marquez are representative of the 
writers of the wider Caribbean; and 
writers such as Braithwaite, Wal- 
cott, and Harris are included from 
the English speaking Caribbean, 
more lesser-known writers, such as 
Amryl Johnson, Jean Goulbourne, 


and Timothy Callender, are pre- 
sented in the anthology. 


FACING THE SEA 


Anew anthology from the Caribbean region 


The entire volume is a delight, 
although, in the balance, the effect 
of the poetry is diminished by the 
stronger impact of the prose pieces, 
and the writings from the English 
speaking region are overpowered by 
the boldness of theme and imagina- 
tion in the Latin American selec- 
tions. 

The name of José Marti is 
nowhere mentioned in the book, but 
the vision of that great Cuban writer 
and freedom fighter could serve as a 
focus for the prism of voices rep- 
resented in Facing the Sea. The sen- 
sitive reader, especially the young 
Caribbean student for whom the 
anthology is primarily intended, will 
come away from it with a 


strengthened repossession of ‘our 
Caribbean’ as a cultural region of 
Marti’s ‘our America’, free of the 
colonialism of mind and spirit. 


Feel For Steel 


A Feel For Steel 

by The Mangrove Steel Orchestra 
Legal Light label 

Price £5.00. 


Reviewed by Darcus Howe 


The Mangrove Steelband affirms 
its position as Front Liners of steel- 
band music in the United Kingdom 
with the publication of this record. A 
tall statement indeed, but I aim to 
prove. 

First a brief history. The band was 
formed in 1980 and developed from 


a ‘Pan Round Neck’ group of the 
traditional type to a fully fledged, 
modern orchestra. It was conceived 
out of the womb of the Mangrove 
Community Association with Frank 
Crichlow and Clive ‘Mashup’ Phil- 
lips as midwives. 

The passion to secure the rights of 
blacks against police harassment, a 
hallmark of the Mangrove Com- 
munity Association, somehow 
spawned the steelband. No philis- 
tines these! 

The band is made up almost exclu- 
sively of teenage West Indians most 
of whom are children, even grand- 
children of Mangroveites, a descrip- 
tion of those who share the radical, 
social tradition of the Mangrove 
Community Association. 

Recordings of steelband music in 
the United Kingdom are rare and 
the Mangrove Steelband stakes out 
its territory in this oasis with rare 
skill and artistry. 

One Day, sung by the Trinidad, 
teenager, calypsonian, Natasha 
introduces the album with a jazzy 
phrasing punctuated with melodic 
lines which are clear as crystal. The 
simple arrangement is brought to life 
with a lively rhythm section. 

There follows an interpretation of 
Bally’s Party Time. Here the classi- 
cal tradition is evoked to fine effect. 
Tenors roll to a crescendo in the 
opening movement, before an ‘old 
time’ rhythm is driven to a syncopat- 
ing background arrangement. The 
base line is clear and powerful the 
melody clean and austere. 

Then comes my favourite Ah 
Want it Back by Crazy. An anecdote 
is in order. I worked with a film crew 
of Englishmen a year ago, filming 
the band as they prepared this tune 
for the Panorama Carnival competi- 
tion. After three days filming they 
all, everyone of them, were singing 
away, in great detail, the complete 
arrangement of A Want It Back 
Therein lies the success of this excel- 
lent rendition, its ability to seduce 
and capture the spirits even of those 
who are novices to the music. 

Here the classical tradition pro- 
vides the core within which the 
melody is explored. The background 
pans appropriate the melody leaving 
the tenors room for the most inven- 
tive and dramatic of solos. Key 
changes, aggressive solos played by 
coherent tenors merge in a moving 
testament to the arranger’s artistry 
and the players’ competence. The 
background pans grumble the social 
dissatisfaction which blacks on the 
Front Line experience. The joys of 
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social living are there too evoked in 
jazz/funk style. A remarkable piece. 

Side 2 begins with Bob Marley’s J 
Shot the Sheriff. Reggae, with its 
simple chords, is always, it seems to 
me, difficult to transfer to the com- 
plexity of the steelband instrument. 
This rock orientated version of J 
Shot the Sheriff is played compe- 
tently and effectively. 

No steelband record is complete 
without a classical piece played with 
the precision of the composer. Here 
Mozart’s Andante is pursued with a 
remarkable fidelity to the script. The 
question is always posed as to the 
competence of the players in execut- 
ing classical renditions. No question 
of that here. It has been said that a 
steelband comes of age when and 
only when it masters this aspect of 
the art. Mangrove succeeds. 

Sonata in C another Mozart piece 
is played to calypso rhythm. Here I 
detect an old style Casablanca jam 
with smooth melodic lines and a 
steady but enthralling background 
accompaniment which allows the 
tenors free range. Perfect for the ear 
of old timers. 

Finally, a slow moving ballad for 
the sentimental. Lionel Ritchie’s 
Love Will Find a Way is deceptively 
simple and does the job, evoking 
moments of longing and dare I say it, 
romance. 

A first record will always provoke 
afficionados to biting comment. I 
need to dismiss one that I anticipate 
— that it does not come up to the 
standard of steelbands in Trinidad. 
Only fools compare. This album 
takes its rightful place in the 
development of steelband music in 
the United Kingdom. When the his- 
tory of the movement comes to be 
written this record will represent one 
of its high points. 


Caribbean Times/ 
Mangrove Steel 
Orchestra LP 


A FEEL 
FOR STEEL 


Price: £5.00 


Available from: 
Legal Light Records Co. 
28 All Saints Road, London W11. 
Tel: 01-727 0701 


Jet Star Tel: 01-961 5818 


Return to the 
Source 


The Mark Of The Hand 

52 Minute Documentary film on the 
work of Aubrey Williams 

16mm colour 

Produced by Kuumba Productions 
Directed by Imruh Caesar 


Reviewed by Errol Lloyd 


This film is very much a pioneer- 
ing effort, being one of the first 
documentary films to focus on the 
work of a Caribbean visual artist, 
namely Guyanese-born painter 
Aubrey Williams. 

It starts in Aubrey Williams’ Lon- 
don studio where he is seen packing 
a multitude of paint brushes as he 
sets out with the film’s director and 
camera crew for a trip to Guyana, 
where much of the film is set. 

The purpose of the trip is threefold. 
To receive a second award from the 
Guyanese Government for his 
achievements as an artist, to restore 
the mural he had completed some 
seventeen years before at the Timehri 
International Airport and to return to 
the home base of the Warru Amerin- 
dian tribe in the North East region of 
the interior, where earlier in his life 
Williams had spent two years there as 
a young civil servant. It was this 
experience which triggered off his life 
long interest in the art and artefacts of 
the Pre-Columbian civilization of the 
continent and which has been an 
ongoing source of inspiration for his 
paintings. 

The journey to the interior by air, 
river and land provide some magnifi- 
cent footage of the Guyanese jungle 
in all its primevial beauty. Arrival at 
their destination seemed anti-clima- 
tic however. Apart from a handful of 
bemused Warru youth, we were 
shown no examples of Warru settle- 
ments, culture or artefacts which 
might have provided a useful insight 
into the art of Aubrey Williams. 
Neither is there any pictorial refer- 
ence in the film to the Olmec Maya 
civilizations whose influence is cent- 
ral to his art. 

This is a pity as there are numera- 
ble publications, archive and 
research material which feature the 
very Pre-Columbian symbols, 


figures and images which suffuses 
the work of Aubrey Williams, and to 
have juxtaposed examples of these 
symbols, figures and images with his 
paintings would have been both 
interesting and illuminating. 

I thought that the film was at its 
very best when image, commentary 
and soundtrack were blended into a 
purposeful whole as in the section on 
the paintings inspired by Shos- 
takovich’s music when the thoughts 
expressed by the artist helped to 
deepen one’s understanding of the 
music and the paintings which 
shared the same overpowering sense 
of energy and vitality. 

The film ends with an interview 
with Guy Brett, the distinguished art 
critic and long time admirer of the 
work of Aubrey Williams which 
helps to locate the work within the 
context of contemporary art. 

In spite of its flaws, the film is well 
worth seeing and all credit is due to 
Imruh Caesar for conceiving and 
creating a film which documents a 
relatively neglected and under- 
researched area of the arts, and will 
provide invaluable reference mate- 
rial for future generations. 


Creation For Liberation 
invite you to a discussion on 
‘Script Writing — a View 
and an Experience’ 
with 


Cary! Phillips 


to be held at 
Lambeth Town Hall Room 119 
on Friday 20th November 1987 
at 7.30pm Admission £1 


Caryl Phillips, novelist and playwright 
has written numerous dramatic pieces 
for the stage, television and radio. 
Recently he has begun writing for 
films. 


The screen-play for “Playing Away” 
goes on general release in November 
‘87 in Britain and his second latest 
novel, “A State of Independence” will 
be made into a film in the United 
States. 


For further information contact: 
Creation For Liberation 165 Railton Road 
Herne Hill London SE24 0OLU 

Tel: 01-737 2074 


CfL 
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Farrukh Dhondy 


A Commissioning 
Editor’s Lament 


September the fourth 1787 


Most esteemed Mr. D’Hondie 

It was with unparalleld pleasure that I recieved your kind 
invitation and indeed appointing letter offeryng me the chief 
part in the play of Master Shakespeere’s Tragedie Of Ye Prince 
Of Denmark. It is gratifyinge to learn that your distinguished 
companie, The King’s Channel 4 Players, has decided to cast in 
the leading role a personne of colour. I appreciate that never 
before has one of master Shekspur’s plays had this distinction of 
including in its caste persons, like myselfe black, who have 
resyded in the fair town of London for manye a yeer and tried to 
ply their profession of mummery in this land. 

Ye are aware, being in origynne of the Indies your good selfe, 
that for those that professe the arts of actynge and mummerye 
there is not much advancement except ye play a blackamoor in 
a touring fair and dance with bears, rolling your eyes the while 
and showing to the good public the coloure of your tongue for 
all the world like a thistye dog. Ye know too, as proprietor of the 
distinguished companie and penner of no mean workes yourself 
which have at various moments commanded the attention of the 
public and of the authorities, that in writing of our arts the 
gentlemen who make it their busynesse to comment upon the 
wares peddled on the theatrical boards in broadsheets and the 
like, have only poured derision and scorn on players from other 
landes. Indeed, I make bold to bring to your attention that the 
dispensation of Good Queen Bess herself, which still is 
respected as a charter in the lande, hath mentioned that 
miscreants of your colour and mine, deviant hues each, should 
be taken from these shores and delivered unto the place from 
whence they came. 

I confesses that with this injunction upon our souls and 
conduct and with observation of the way that that writers of 
these diverse broadsheets do treet of our kin, I have been fearful 
of accepting roles and parts in plays which may seem to arouse 
passion among the rabble, lest I be accused of being such a 
miscreant. 

I have by circumlocution, to come now to my considered 
reply to your generousse offer of a part in the playe. Alas, on the 
advise of several of my friends I must immediately say that I 
declyne your invitatione. I have read the scrypte you inclosed 
and it would ill behove a man of coloure to accept this role of the 
Prince Of Denmark for the reasons I set out belowe: 

Is it not plain from the script that this Hamlet is one 
demented? Have we not for many years been cribbed and 
confined to roles where the black man plays the madman? And 
besides, this Hamlet in the opening scenes of the play reinforces 
the stereotype that black people from Africk and from the 
Windward and Leeward Antilles are full of superstitions. 
Indeed in the first scenes we have this personne believing that he 
sees the shade and spectre of his father who is deade. Thirdly, 
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this Hamlet doth committe several murders, one of a 
defenceless old man behind a curtaine. Is it not time that black 
players are seen in our theatres as more than murderers, as 
more than superstitious and vaporous dreamers? May it not be 
possible for you to commission an excellent play in which the 
chiefe and main character is a black doctor of divinity from 
whose mouth may drip the most divine cogitations ever 
produced in this land. It needs not say that if this play were 
commissioned I would humbly put myself forward to write it 
and act the verie part so that by example one may improve the 
image of personnes of colour in this realm and by instructionne 
adde to the sum of respect, which I am afraid me of saying has 
fallen off for the likes of you and me. 


I remain, 
Yours most obedient servant, 
AN Actorre 


January 24th 1788 


Dearre Brother Dundee, 
I regret to inform you that our production of the All Black 
Hamlet has runne into the most seriousse straits for want 
and furnishing of sufficient funds to complete the 
costumery and design required by such a demandynge 
enterprise. Note the excesses thereof which we, the 
players and companye expect recompense for forthwith: 
Item: Sevetnteen gallonnes of black greasepaint. .. . 12 
shillings Item: Payment for master Medlicotte, tutor in 
the exotic accents of the Antilles. . . . One guinea Item: 
A new wig for master Oliver who plays Gertrude the 
Queen as a replacement for the original burnt on the day 
of the opening by several younge wimmen, probably in 
the pay of Roundhead fanatics who berated master 
Oliver for playing the role and destroyed completely his 
costume. . . . 3 shillings Item: Overtyme payments for 
ye members of the Guild of footmen and factotems for 
duties at nyte. . . . 18 guineas 

I live in the hope that the despatch of these monies will 
be by return of the humble servant carrying these tidings 
to you. 


I remain, 

Yours in art and brotherhood, 
Winston Of Lambeth 
Producer 


January the 26th 1787 


Dearre Master Donfree, 

I take the liberty of dictating this letter to you, penned by 
the hand of the master jailer of Holloway. Our argument 
is short and sufficient. 

We, the wimmen players of Cheapside do protest the 
use of Master Oliver to play the Queen Gertrude in The 
King’s Channel The Fourth representation of the 
tragedie of Macbeth which on seeing we were so incensed 
that we protested the use of men players in what is clearly 
a partte for women. We have been practysing the art of 
playing and presentation to the publicke withgout notice 
from such as yourself for the past six yeares. I beseech you 
to allowe a woman to play the parte of Macbeth in the 
tragedie of Gertrude and to intercede on our behalf withe 
the magistrates of Southwark before whom we plead for 
our freedomm which was removed from us on the day of 
your first performance by my Lord Cromewell’s men. 


Yours in faith, 
Jennye Petticoat 


Fevruary 4th 1787 
Master Dhondy, 


It is with regret that I seeke to inform you that the rioutous 
occurrences at the play that your commission has caused to be 
performed at the Mermaid have led me to ban the performances 
and put a curfew on the theatre for the future. Representations 
from the Danish Court have reached My Lord Chancellor. The 


Denmark. 


Consewuently, your playinge henceforth is banned and your 
companye, The King’s Channel The Fourth shall now be put up 
to publicke auction and have its name changed to God’s 
Playhouse. 

Authoritie demands from you forbearance with such lewd 
shows. Fear for your safety sir, 


burden of their complainte is that blackamoors, be they native Yours et cetera, 
English men and women in players’ disguise, to depict in J Smith 
publicke scenes which purport to be from the Royal Court of Chancellor 


After the Dream 


| dance to Sting’s 
“dream of the blue turtle” 
and praise the Russians 


Our new Gods 

have arrived, building 
their strengths in 
megatons and missiles 


The iconoclast of 
the children’s dream is 
now a spot in their brain 


red 


white and blue 
are dusted images of the 
dreams hue 


My wife too is dancing 
only, not to the blue 


turtle beat, but to 


the cinder the world 
has been reduced 


to 


Our songs and our dances 
are grave 
fusions of atoms, meg 


atons 
and mis 
siles 
The gods will not 
send us flowers, call 
long distance, nor post 
their con 
dolences 


Our children fold 
their lips, pray. 


Poems by 
Matoumba Nyahuma 


Tale From The Madman’s Diary 


With smaller granules of stones 
in my throat 
| sing in a new voice, cleaner 


The hymn of tunnels 
reaching to the sky 
| now echo, fearful 


of the murderers’ escape 
The salt on my tongue hardens, 
forms pillars, solid 


rocks and wax will seal 
the innocence of children’s lives, always 
Rain washes:us, clean, clean 


From The Other Side Of The Island 


From the other side of the island 
voices come 

natural as miracles, ordinary as history 

glinted as blades of glass selected 
from poems 

apotheosizing the silence of these 
white pages: 


We break stones: O how 
we make bones, from dust 
from sweat, 

from blood, cement 


We march 

against the impulse 
of innocence, the sequence 
of death. We dance 


War 


our poems are like Guillen’s verses 
of wounds: they come from far, 
wound to wound; 


this is all we have: 
the eloquence of pain 
the reticence of silence. 


Matoumba Nyahuma is a Jamaican poet based in New York 
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WATCH IT 


Bandung File 
A Current Affairs programme 
made by blacks about blacks for everybody. 


News and views from the black community in the UK, 
the Caribbean, Asia, Africa and North America. 


AND SEE 


VIV RICHARDS RAJIV GHANDI LINTON KWESI JOHNSON JESSE JACKSON 
in Lancashire on India in Angola and Jamaica on American politics 


BLACK MPs & COUNCILLORS 
on the use and abuse of power 


INNER CITY BLUES & DEATH IN CUSTODY 


Channel 4 every Saturday for 10 weeks beginning 
October 10th 1987 at 7.30pm repeated on Sundays 10am 
Series Editors: Darcus Howe and Tariq Ali 


IT’S COMPULSORY VIEWING!!! 


mi 
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CHANNEL FOUR TELEVISION 


A De Ee. Reet 


If you wish to book ad space please ring Pat on 01-737 2268 


WORKING 
TOGETHER 
TO END 
STRIP 
SEARCHING 
CONFERENCE 


on Saturday 5th December 
Lambeth Town Hall 
Brixton Hill, 

London SW2 

10am-5pm 


Chaired by ANNE MATTHEWS, 
Leader London Borough 
of Southwark 


For further information contact: 


London Strategic Policy Unit: 
Nadine Finch 633 5944 

Nina Hutchison 633 3908 
Claire Keatinge 633 1685 
Jacqui Kelly 630 5729 


Association of London Authorities: 
Sheila Spurway 222 7799 


or write to: 

Room 801, LSPU, Middlesex House, 
20 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 

London SW1V 2SB 


Organised by the London Strategic 
Policy Comittee and the Asociation 
of London Authorities 


ritain:. 


An Exhibition by 
Migrant, Immigrant 
and Black Women 
Photographers 


CAMERAWORK 


121 Roman Road, Bethnal Green, [iim 
LondonE20QN 019806256 


A one day conference to 
bring together a range of 
organisations and indi- 
viduals who oppose strip 
searching in order to 
work together to end this 
abuse. 


WORKSHOPS. .. Will 
include the role of Local 
authorities and elected 
representatives opposed 
to strip searching. 


The media misrepresen- 
tation of the issue and the 
possibilities of using the 
media to expose abuses. 


The legal system — using 
it to expose the degrada- 
tion of strip searching. 


Medical and Psychologi- 
cal effects — organising a 
response. 


LONDON 
STRATEGIC 


THE BLACKIE 


celebrating 20 years of survival and achievement 
is looking for workers 


with administrative, technical, 
practical or creative skills 


to work in an inner-city project covering creative 
activities, education, recreation, sport, and welfare. 


Minimum one year contract - responsibility for yourself and others 
- relatively low pay - and wonderfully long hours. 


Endless opportunities to create - to teach - to discover - 
to learn and unlearn - in a communal work-share project. 
Former one-year workers have gone on to work 
with confidence in a wide variety of projects. 


Info and application form: The Blackie 
Great Georges Community Cultural Project, 
Great George Street, Liverpool 1. Tel: 051 709 5109 


— 


SE VE Ee UN Ee 


BOOKS BY POST | 


The Arrivants - A Pictorial Essay on Blacks in Britain 
by the Race Today Collective £6.75 


It A Come 
Poems by Michael Smith £3.50 pb £7.50 hb 


CLR James's 80th Birthday Lecture £2.95 


Brickbats and Bouquets 
by Akua Rugg £2.75 


The Struggle of Asian Workers in Britain 
by the Race Today Collective £2.50 


Walter Rodney and the Question of Power 
by CLR James £1.00 


The Black Explosion in British Schools 
by Farrukh Dhondy, Barbara Beese and Leila Hassan 


Lessons of the Grenada Revolution 
by John La Rose. £0.75 


Voices of the Living and the Dead 
by Linton Kwesi Johnson £2.25 


Inglan is a Bitch 
by Linton Kwesi Johnson £2.25 


The Road Make To Walk On Carnival Day 
by Darcus Howe £1.00 


A History of Negro Revolt 
by CLRJames £3.50 


Darcus Howe on Black Sections in the 
Labour Party £1.00 


President Nyrere in Conversation with Darcus Howe 
and Tariq Ali £1.00 


ALLIANCE PUBLICATIONS 


New Cross Massacre Story. 
by John La Rose £1.95 


The Grenada Crisis £0.75 


All trade orders should be sent to: 


£2.50 


TURNAROUND DISTRIBUTION: 27 Horsell Road, 
London N5 1XL. Telephone: 01-609 7836 

Individual orders add 50p for p&p, and send to: 

Race Today Publications, 165 Railton Roads, 
London SE24 OLU. Telephone: 01-737 2268 


SUBSCRIBE 


AFTER TEN YEARS RACE TODAY has established 
itself as perhaps the only serious journal to inform 
on and clarify what blacks in Britain and the 
peoples from our countries of origin think and do. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Race Today, a bi-monthly publication 


Individual subscribers (UK) £6.00 
Individual subscribers (overseas) £7.00 or $14.000 
Institutions (UK) £15.00 Institutions 

(overseas) £18.00/$36.00 

Fighting Subscribers UK £20.00 and overseas $40.00 

The above rates include postal charges (surface mail for 
overseas Subscribers). 

If AIR MAIL postage is required please add £5.00 or $10.00. 
A fighting subscription enables you to receive Race Today 
and copies of pamphlets we have published. 


(BLOCK CAPITALS) 
NAME/ADDRESS 


POPP rreerrr er rrerr rrr rrrr errr retiree 
Oe P eee Cerrar ere e re rvrrr rere rerrer rrr rr rrr ri rir 
reer errr errr rrr rrr rrr rrr rire rrr rrr rr rrr rrrr rrr r irr rr rr 
PUP U Pee CT eer eee rere rere rrrrrrrrrrrrrr irri irri iri 


POU eUCUOCUOOTOTOSOOSTOCTOOT OCI) 


Return form to Race Today Publications 165 Railton Road 
London SE24 OLU. Telephone: 01-737 2268 


CREATION FOR LIBERATION 
OPEN EXHIBITION «: 


% miSTs 


BRIXTON 
VILLAGE 


(St Matthews Meeting Place) 


BRIXTON 
HILL 
LONDON 
SsW2 


Buses2 2b 3 50 59 95 109 133 
159 196 Tube Brixton 


For further information contact 
Creation For Liberation 

165 Railton Road Herne Hill 
London SE24 OLU 
Telephone 01-737 2074 


Painting: Sun Hyroglyph by Aubrey Williams 
Poster design: RT Studios 01-733 5627 
Printers: Total Graphics (Printers) 01-708 0487 
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a 17 OCTOBER —7 NOVEMBER 


Monday — Saturday 11lam-7pm Sunday 12noon-6pm Admission Free 


